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Chronicles of Eri; being the History 
of Gaal Sciot Iber, or Irish People ; 
translated from the original Manu- 

_ geripts, in the Phoenician Dialect of 
the Scythian Language. ‘By O’Con- 
nor. 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1822. 

Wuatever may be the faults or im- 
perfections of Mr. O’Connor’s work, 
he has certainly conferred a great fa- 
vour on the public, (at least on that 
portion of the reading part of it, who 
love history and antiquities,) by its 
publication, Although we have been 
close readers for some years, we do 
not remember avy ancient’ work, 
siways excepting the Old Testament, 
which contains so much curious and 
interesting matter as the present per- 
formance. Mr. O’Connor has, be- 
sides, acted fairly towards the public ; 
for he has not, like Macpherson, when 
he published what he called the works 
of Ossian, pretended to be in posses- 
sion of manuscripts that had no exist- 
evce, but has boldly come forth with 
his, and deposited thein with his publish- 
ers in London, for the inspection of the 
judicious and the curious, This is 
just as it ought to be; and we are glad 
of it, as it will strangle in the cradle 
many objections, that might be made 
to the genuineness of his manuscripts 
aud to his own veracity. 

To his translation of the Chronicles 
of Ireland, the author has prefixed a 
very long, interesting, learned, and 
bold discourse, relative to the most im- 
portant topicsof ancient history. Among 
a multitude of others, too numerous to 
be mentioned, he treats of the original 
settlements of the ancient Scythians, as 
well as of their subsequent migrations 
and colonies in various parts of Asia 


and Europe. To these he subjoins 





an account of their manners, customs, | 
and institutions, and of their laws, re-| 
higion, and language; all containing 
strong proofs of the author’s talents, 
lndastry, intellectual intrepidity, aud 
learning. ° 





As we have not, at present, time for | m 


much preliminary observation, we shall | 


‘ 


content ourselves with remarking, that 
these Chronicles, which extend from the 
earliest times of which there is any re- 
cord, down to the year seven before 
Christ, give an account of the early 
transactions of mahkind, differing con- 
siderably from that of Moses and other 
ancient writers. They are written, for 
the most purt, in an oriental style, much 
resembling that of several parts of the 
Old Testament. To enable our read- 
ers to judge for themselves, we shall 
subjoin a few passages from the work. 
The first shall be from the Chronicles, 
the next from Mr. O’Connor’s intro- 
ductory dissertation, 

The following extract from the 
Chronicles of Eri describes the death 
of King Eolus, who reigned in Ireland 
from 797 to 708 years (rings) before 
Christ :— 

‘When Eolus had reigned one ‘score 
rings and eight aongus;ctyef in Gaelen, he 
died, and Maine, his brother, was chosen. 

‘And when Eolus had ruled for one 
score rings and nine, he did feel as though 
he had ran his course to the view of the 
utmost end ; and he bade those about him 
to raise up the tent of the chief, midway 
between the mount of Ud/ad and the booth 
of the Olam of Dun Sabairce. 








‘ And when it was told unto Eolus that 
his tent was fixed, he said, ‘‘ let my weight | 
be borne hence, and laid within my tent, | 
that I may cease therein, as my fathers | 
did; no soil on Sobuirce from my words.” | 

‘And it was so: and when he was | 
placed within the tent, he felt inclined to 
sleep ; and sleep came over him, and his 
spirit was sefreshed therefrom. 

‘And he called for me, Dub, and he 
said unto me, ‘‘let my sons be gathered 
together, even here, that | may see and 
speak to them ere I die.” 

‘ And when the youths did stand in the | 
presence of their father, Dud, within the 
tent, Eolus raised himself up, and he 
opened his mouth, and said, ‘* My sons, 
a treasure hath been committed to my 
cure by iny father, intrusted to him by 
his father, and so from father to son, from 
generation to generation. Whether it 
hath suffered aught of diminution in my 
hands, hath no doubt been judged, though 
the truth will not be declared ia full tili I 
Shall be beneath the heap.”’ 

‘ Now Eolus perceiving that the young 
en looked one upon another with in- 





quiring eyes, as in conjecture of a trea- 


Price 6d. 


sure 80 long concealed, of which they bad 
not heard afore, he said, 

‘« Yeseem in wonder at the mention 
of a hoard, which till now ye heard not of. 
Think ye that | have great possessions. in 
flocks and herds, and many horses anda 
store of dogs; that the apparel of 
house is of great worth, mm metals had 
from within the bosom of the earth; that 
costly arms are mine? 

««* Be undeceived ; of these and of such 
like I have not more nor less, as | know 
of, than my gone father had. Howbeit, 
Dub, let me hope that Eolus hath increased 
the store he cometh now to impart amongst 
these his sons: nay, he will give all to 
each, no severance made. 

‘ «¢ To all of you, my sons, and to each, 
[ leave the treasure, reputation—a good 
name. It will endure with care, should 
all else fail—the care yielding the highest 
gratification to the spirit of man j.all the 
race will be partakers of this inheritance 
with ye, sons. 

‘**In nothing will you rumso great « 
risk of loss of any portion of this vast trea- 
sure, as by suffering your passions to climi- 
nish the love you ought to bear one te 
wards another; whereby the band would 
be loosened that should firmly unite you. 


‘QO my sons, beware of vanity. Let 
not the gauly fly approach too nigh unto 
you. Crush beneath your feet the worm 
envy, that consumeth the heart’s blood, 
and changeth the colour of the eye of man. 

««« Ye have the words of your great fa- 


ther, whose name | bear—preserve them 
in your memories: they have been the 





| guide of thy father—let them be thine, 


my sons. 

‘« The spjrit of Eolus yet abideth with 
me; may it abide with you, and be im- 
mortal, to light his race, and all the cbil- 
dren of the land to glory and happiness! 

‘« Few words more : 

‘«* From this tent let not thy father be 
removed ; hitherto hath my weight, enli- 
vened by my spirit, been borne: suffer 
not my form io be touched in death: here 
let the heap be raised over me, if the chil- 
dren of U¢lad shall think me worthy of 
memorial. Go now, my sons, unto Dun 
Sobairce, amd there abide till ye shall hear 
of me.’”’ 

‘ But they besought their father to per- 
mit them to raise up their tents nigh unte 
him. And Zolus was tauched at heart ; 
tears flowed from him—he wept aloud ; 
the youths looked on their father, then on 
each other, making no effort to smother 


their grief. 
IV .—2u 
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‘ When Eolus found utterance for his 
words, he said, ‘* How pleasing are the 
words of my children to my ears, how re- 
freshing to my feeble spirit! Do abide 
near unto your father, that his eyes may 
look on his children, whilst Baal yet 
afiordeth his light.’” 

‘ Now, when it was spread abroad that 
Eolus lay on the bed of sickness, within 
his tent, chiefs, and of the Gaal multitudes, 
swarmed around him: and, when he heard 
the humming of the voices, he inquired, 
and Ros told unto him, “ the children of 
the land stand about thy tent, to know 
what service they can render unto my fa- 
ther.” 

‘ And he said unto Ros, 

** Go forth, my son, and take unto 
thy tents the chiefs, and the Olam; and let 
the boarus be spread, and for the Gaal, 
and the women, and the little ones, that 
they may be comforted.”’ And it was so. 

‘And Eolus watched the whole night 
through; and ere Baal had reached the 
summit of his next day’s course, E£o/us 
breathed for the last time. 

‘ Now, when it was known that Eolus 
had ceased, a loud and grievous lamenta- 
tion was heard ; and the lower part of the 
tent was raised up, and the entire congre- 
gation moved one after the other round the 
tent; and they did look upon the form of 
the chief: and they lifted up their hands and 
eyes towards heaven, and besought Baal 
to take the spirit of Eolus nigh unto him, 
and to give him power and dominion over 
evil spirits of the air. And the Olam said 
aloud, ** Children of Ullad, inhale the spirit 
of Eolus; let it be preserved for ever!’ 

* And when the day came, that the heap 
of Eolus was to be raised, and the congre- 
gation were together, trunks of trees were 
fixed up round about the tent, wherein 
fieth the form of £o/us ; and the tops o! 
the trees leaned one against each other, 
and on them was piled up the heap, beneath 
which his bulk abideth as he ceased, 
according to his words. 

‘ And the death-song of the chief was 
raised by me, Dub, and chanted by the 
voices of the children of the land’— 


The following selections from the 
translator's preliminary dissertation will 
enable our readers to form some stimate 
of the merits of that part ofthe work: — 


‘From all which I feel myself warrant- 
ed to say, that the ancient Assyrian em- 
pire was confined to AMessipotamia and 
the countries known to us by the names 
of Afedia, Parthia, and Bactria. 

‘That the kingdom of E£gypt did not 
extend eastward of Yamsuph, or the Ara- 
bian Gulph. 

«That the Arabs dwelt on their own 
original land, inaccessible to intrusion. 

* That all the countries from the Jnd 
to the Mediterranean, save as above, were 
yet Scythian, at the era of 1100 years be- 
ore Christ. - 

i. And it shall be further shown, with in- 
disputable proofs, when I come to speak 
of manners and custems, religion, and 


language, that these four people had ever 
been distinct genera of the human species, 
differing in all those features that charac- 
terise the animal man ;—the variance not 
produced by supernatural means, but the 
effect of natural causes, easily soluble by 
the unsophisticated reason of man.’ 


Speaking of the early inhabitants 
and colonizers of Greece, he proceeds 
in these words :— 

‘Let me now briefly repeat opinions 
inculcated and generally received, respect- 
ing the origin of those tribes who coloniz- 
ed Greece, and all the countries now un- 
der consideration, of which opinion we will 
try the value by the touchstone of an- 
tiquity, by which self-same criterion the 
worth of the assertions I have with so 
much confidence advanced, must also be 
estimated : and as itis of momentto relieve 
a subject from extraneous matter, atten- 
tion being more condensed thereby, I 
shall on the instant dispose of the Achaioz 
and Danaoi, of whose origins there is no 
doubt, every one being truly convinced, 
that the former came with Cadmus from 
Sydon,the latter with Danaus, the brother of 
Sesostris, from Egypt, and confine my ob- 
servations to the tribes of Thrace, Mace- 
don, Lybernia, Illurike, Ellas, and Pelas- 

ia. 

' ‘The most prevalent idea is, that the 
forefathers of all these nations emigrated 
from Scythia beyond the Euxine, (called 
little Scythia, and Scythia Parentacis in af- 
ter times,) and having separated from the 
Gothi, Getz, Daci, &c. &c. crossed the 
Ister into Thrace, whence they continued 
to spread themselves westward, to the 
Rheetian Alps and Panonia, and south to 
the Bosphorus, Propontis, and Hellespont, 
and the utmost extremity of Greece. 

‘That the entire of the country, after- 
wards called Greece, was first known by 
the name of Pelasgia, from a chief Pe/as- 
gus, from whom the tribe of Pelasgei also 
derive their specific denomination, as the 
territory of Attica had the name of Cecro- 
pia from aman, Cecrops, who emigrated 
from Egypt. 

‘That the whole of Greece was next 
called Hellas, from a chief, He//en, from 
whom the tribe. of Hed/enes derive their 
specific denom*nation. 


‘That the Pelasgoi and the Hellenes 
were both tribes of the original Scythian 
stock from beyond the Euxine ; that the 
latter advanced no farther south than Thes- 
saly, and, though asmall tribe, and the 
last that entered Greece, gave its name to 
the entire country. ‘These are fancies 
that are maintained for fact, whilst it 
would be endless to repeat the diversity of 
accounts as to the Athenians. 

‘As I must enter my protest against 
these fancies, and all the dates before men- 
tioned, permit me now, for juxta-position 
sake, to repeat my assertions, that having 
both opinions immediately under your 
eye, you may be the better qualified to 
form your own judgment thereupon. 





‘My well-weighed opinion is, that the 
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ancestors of the tribes who 7 
Thrace, &c. did not emigrate ag 
thia, north of Caucasus, but from Ardae. 
nia direct, along the southern shore of the 
Euxine, and entered Europe by the “aa 
of the Thracian Bosphorus, whence some 
roved west to the Adriatic ; others south 
as far as Dyme within Peloponnesus, and 
no farther. 

‘That Peloponnesus and Attica were 
the only parts of Greece called Pelasgia 
but not from an individual Pelasgus . 
creature of fable. , 

‘ That the northern parts of Greece had 
the name of Ellas, from which the tribe 
of Ellenes and the chief, Ellen, had their 
denominations, not the country from the 
chief. ’ 

‘That the Og-eag-eis, who emigrated 
from Ardmenia in 2170, before /hrist, 
were the ancestors of the Ellenes. 

‘That the tribe of Gershad, which aban- 
doned the land of Canaan, on the nvasign 
of that country by the children of Israel] 
and Joshua about 1445, (before Christ) and 
established -themselves in lower Egypt, 
whence they were expelled in 1100, (be- 
fore Christ,) and fled to Greece, were the 
forefathers of the Spartans and Athenians, 
who were both Pelasgoi. 

‘And that, though the Ellenes and the 
Pelasgoi were of the Scythian race, the 
kindred was ages upon ages remote, when 
they became united in Greece.’ 
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Napoleon in Exile. 
By Barry E. O’Meara, Esq. 
(Concluded from p. 437.) 


AL the world knows, and all English- 
men have felt that most of the Conti- 
nental powers have, during the late 
wars, drawn large sums of money from 
us, in the shape of subsidies and un- 
paid loans. Napoleon says that the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia and 
the King of Prussia assert that they 
never actually received more than half 
of the sums stated; so much was de- 
ducted for freightage, poundage, and 
other charges; and that frequently a 
large portion was paid in merchandize. 
Napoleon appears, on all occasions, to 
have had a great respect for English 
sailors; and, among the anecdotes he 
relates on the subject, the following 's 
one of the best :— 

‘ One day,’ says Mr. O’Meara, ‘ Napo 
leon told me, that when he was at Bou- 
logne, two English sailors arrived there, 
who made their escape trom Verdun, and 
had passed through the country undisco- 
vered. ‘They had remained there for 
some time. Havingno money, they were 
at a loss how to effect their escape, 40 
there was such a vigilant watch kept upom 
the boats, that they despaired of being 
able to seize upon one. They made 3 
sort of vessel of little ribs of wood, W 
they formed with their knives, living * 
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well as they could upon roots and fruits. 
This bark of theirs they covered with ca- 
lico, which they stretched over the ribs. 
When finished, it was not more than 
about three feet and a half in length, and 
of a proportionate breadth, and so light, 
that one of them carried it on his shoul- 
ders. In this machine they determined to 
attempt their passage to England. Seeing 
an English frigate approach sy near the 
shore, they launched their bark, and at- 
tempted to join her ; but before they had 
proceeded very far they were discovered 
by the douaniers, seized, and brought 
back. The story got wind in consequence 
of the astonishment excited at seeing two 
men yenture out to sea in such a fragile 
conveyance. I heard of it, and ordered 
them with their little ship to be brought 
before me. I was myself struck with 
astonishment at the idea of men trusting 
their lives to such an article; and asked 
them if it was possible they could have 
intended to have gone to sea in that? 
They replied, that to convince me of it, 
they were ready that moment to attempt 
it again in the samevessel. Admiring the 
boldness of the attempt, and the bluntness 
of the reply, I ordered that they should 
be set at liberty, some Napoleons given 
to them, and a conveyance to the English 
squadron provided for them. Previous to 
this, they were going to be tried as spies, 
as several persons had seen them lurking 
about the camp for some days,’’’ 


As we avowedly only select the good 
things in this work, we omit, what Mr. 
O’Meara should never have inserted— 
some insinuations against the royal fa- 
mily of England, said to have been 
made by the Prince of Orange, with 
some slanders on Marie Antoinette. 
Such articles as these, and the never- 
ceasing complaints against Sir Hudson 
Lowe, are blemishes in this really inte- 
resting work. What a lesson to ambi- 
tion does the following confession of 
Bonaparte teach :— 

‘« What do you think,” said he, ** of 
all things in the world would give me the 
greatest pleasure?’ [was on the point 
of replying, removal from St. Helena, 
when he said, ‘‘ to be able to go about én- 
cognito in London and other parts of Eng- 
Jand, to the restaurateurs, with a friend, 
to dine in public at the expense of half-a- 
guinea or a guinea, and listen to the con- 
versation of the company ; to go through 
them all, changing almost daily, and in 
this manner, with my own ears, to hear 
the people express their sentiments, in 
their unguarded moments, freely and with- 
Out restraint; to hear their real opinion 
of myself, and of the surprising occur- 
rences of the last twenty years.” I ob- 
served, that he would hear much evil and 
much good of himself. ‘‘Oh, as to the 
evil,”’ replied he, ‘I care not about that. 
I am well used to it. Besides, I know 
that the public opinion will be changed. 
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at the libels published against me, as they 
formerly were greedy in reading and be- 
lieving them. ‘This,’ added he, “ and 
the education of my son, would form my 
greatest pleasure. It was my intention to 
have done this, had | reached America. 
The happiest days of my life were from 
sixteen to twenty, during the semestres, 
when I used to go about, as I have told 
you I should wish to do, from one restau- 
rateur to another, living moderately, and 
having a lodging for which I paid three 
louis a-emonth. They were the happiest 
days of my life. I was always so much 
occupied, that I may say I never was truly 
happy upon the throne. Not that I have to 
reproach myself with doing evil whilst 
seated there ; on the contrary, I restored 
fifty thousand’ families to their country, 
and the improvements [ made in France 
will speak for themselves. I made war 
certainly; of this there is no doubt; but 
in almost every instance [ was either forc 
ed to it or J had some great political ob- 
ject in view.’”’ 

Napoleon ridicules the idea that 
Toussaint Louverture was put to death, 
and says :— 

‘One of the greatest follies I ever 
was guilty of,’’ continued the emperor, 
‘‘was sending that army out to St. Do- 
mingo. I ought to have prevented the 
possibility of its being effected. I com- 
mitted a great oversight and fault in not 
having declared St. Domingo free, ac- 
knowleged the black government, and, 
before the peace of Amiens, sent some 
French officers to assist them. Had | 
done this, it would have been more conso- 
nant to the principles under which I was 
acting. It would have done you incalcu- 
lable mischief. You would have lost Ja- 
maica, and your other colonies would have 
followed. Having once acknowledged 
them, [ could not have sent an army out 
there during the peace. But after the 
peace, I was continually beset with appli- 
cations from proprietors of estates in the 
colony, merchants, and others. Indeed, 
the nation had da rage to regain St. Do- 
mingo, and I was obliged to comply with 
it; but had I, previous to the peace, ac- 
knowledged the blacks, | could, under 
that plea, have refused to make any at- 
tempts to re-take it, in doing which, I 
acted contrary to my own judgment.”’’ 

Of Baron Larrey, the French sur- 
geon, Napoleon gives the following 
high character :— 

*« Larrey,’”’ said he, ‘* was the most 
honest man, and the best friend to the sol- 
dier that Lever knew. Vigilant and in- 
defatigable in his exertions forthe wound- 
ed, Larrey was seen on the field of battle, 
after an action, accompanied by a train of 
young surgeons, endeavouring to discover 
if any signs of life remained in the bodies. 
In the most inclement weather, and at all 
tines of the night and the day, Larrey was 


/to be found amongst the wounded. He 


scarcely allowed a moment’s repose to his 


The nation will be just as much disgusted | assistants, and kept them eternally at their 


- 





posts. He tormented the generals, and 
disturbed them out of their beds at 
night whenever he wanted accommoda- 
tions or assistance for the wounded or 
sick. They were all afraid of him, as 
they knew he would instantly come and 
make a complaint tome. He paid court 
to none of them, and was the implacable 
enemy of the fournisseurs.’’’ 


Of the often-told tale of Bonaparte’s 
landing from Elba, we quote one anec- 
dote.— 

‘«* To shew you the confidence that [ 
had in the disposition of the army,” said 
he, ‘‘ | need only recount to you an event 
which will be consecrated by history. 
Five or six days after my landing at Cane 
nes, the advanced guard of my little army 
met the advance of a division marching 
from Grenoble against me. Cambronne, 
who commanded my troops, wanted to 
address them, but they would not listen 
to him. They also refused to receive 
Raoul, whom J sent afterwards. When [ 
was informed of this, I went to them my- 
self, with afew of my guard, with their 
arms reversed, and called out, ‘ The first 
soldier who pleases may come forward 
and kill his emperor. It operated like an 
electric shock, and ‘ Vive /’ Empereur’ re- 
sounded through the ranks; the division 
and my guards fraternized ; all joined me, 
and advanced together to Grenoble. Close 
by Grenoble the brave Labedoyére, a 
young man, animated by the noblest sen- 
timents, and disgusted by the conduct of 
the miserab/es, against whom France had 
fought and bled for so many years, joined 
me with his regiment. At Grenoble, I 
found the regiment, in which, twenty-five 
years before, 1 had been captain, and 
some others, drawn up on the ramparts to 
oppose ne. No sooner did they see me, 
than enthusiastic cries of Vive  Empe- 
reur were heard, not only from them, 
but from the whole of the national 
guard and the populace; the gates were 
torn down, and entered in triumph. 
What is singular, and which strikingly 
shews the sentiments of the troops, is, that 
in a moment the six thousand men by 
whom I was thus joined, mounted old tri- 
coloured cockades, which they had kept 
as a treasure, when the army had been 
obliged to adopt the Bourbon anti-national 
flag. ladvanced to Lyons, where I was 
joined by the troops charged to defend it 
against me, and the Count d’ Artois was 
happy to escape, escorted by a single dra- 
goon, from the city he had commanded a 
few hours before. To all his imtreaties, 
offers, and prayers, Vive ? Empereur was 
the reply.”’’ 

A few more desultory extracts, and 
then we have done :— 

«<The emperor Francis,’’ added he, 
‘‘whose head is crammed with ideas of 
high birth, was very anxious to prove that 
[ was descended from some of the old ty- 
rants of Treviso ; and, after my marriage 
with Marie Louise, employed divers per- 
sons to search into the old musty records 
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of genealogy, in which they thought they 
could find something to prove what they 
desired. He imagined that he had suc- 
ceeded at last, and wrote to me, asking 
my consent that he should publish the ac- 
count with all official formalities. I re- 
fused. He was so intent upon this fa- 
vourite object, that he again applied, and 
said, ‘ Laissez moi faire,’ that [ need not 
appear to take any part init. I replied, 
that this was impossible, as, if published, 
I should be obliged to take notice of it; 
that I preferred being the son of an honest 
man, to being descended from any little 
dirty tyrant of Italy. ‘That [ was the Ro- 
dolph of my family.” 

‘There was formerly,” added he, 
‘“* one Buonaventura Bonaparte, who lived 
and died amonk. ‘The poor man lay qui- 
etly in his grave; nothing was thoug™: 
about him until IT was on the throne of 
France. It was then discovered that he 
had been possessed of many virtues, which 
never had been attributed to him before, 
and the pope proposed to me to canonize 
him. ‘Sant Pére,’ said 1, ‘pour l'amour 
de Dieu épargnez moi le ridicule de cela ;’ 
you being in my power, all the world will 
say that | forced you to make a saint out 
of my family.’”’’ 

Of Napoleon’s humanity to his sol” 
diers, Mr, QO’ Meara relates the follow- 
ing anecdote :— 

‘L was informed by the Duke of Rovi- 
go, and by many other officers who had 
served with him, that the humanity dis- 
played by the emperor to his soldiers was 
exemplary on all occasions. ‘That, in par- 
ticular, he was frequently in the habit of 
riding over the field of battle after an ac- 
tion, accompanied by numbers of his staff, 
and by persons carrying restoratives of 
different kinds for the purpose of resusci- 
tating anv of the wounded, in whom signs 
of life appeared. ‘That Napoleon has of- 
ten spent hours in this pious employment. 
Amongst other strong instances, the Duke 
of Rovigo mentioned, that, after the battle 
of Wagram, Napoleon, accompanied by 
him and several others, rode over the 
field, and pointed out for assistance many 
of the wounded from whom life had not 
vet departed. While employed in this 
manner, the body of a colonel named Pe- 
pin, who had fallen under his displeasure 
for some misconduct several years before, 
and had not been actively employed until 
a short time before the battle of Wagram, 
attracted his attention, though he had not 
seen him for a number of years. He was 
on his back, a ball had perforated his 
head, and life was not extinet, though he 
was insensible, “Ah, Pepin! poor fel- 
low,’ said Napoleon, ina feeling manner, 
‘‘fam sorry to see him here, and still 
more so that, before be met his fate, I had 
not ap Opportunity of Jetting him know 
that I hac forgiven him, and forgotten his 
conduct.’’’ 

Dr. O'Meara has added ana 
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dix, contains a descriptive history | 
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Hlelevu, and some documents 
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referred to in the work, which con- 
siderably enhance its value, and render 
it what we have already pronounced 
it—one of the most curious and most 
interesting works of the day, 
ss ae 

The Flemish, Dutch, 

Schools of Painting. 

J.T. James. 8vyo. pp. 404. 

don, 1822. 
When Mr. James published his £ Ita- 
lian Schools of Painting,’ a work which 
we reviewed in the 57th number of the 
Literary Chronicle, we complimented 
hiin on having made a very clever and 
interesting volume, in which critical 
taste and sound judgment were com- 
bined with a spirit of eager and accu- 
rate inquiry. The Flemish, Dutch, 
and German Schools form a necessary 
companion to the former; both works 
are upon the same plan, that of point- 
ing out the peculiarities and distinc- 
tions of the respective schools of paint- 
ing, giving an historical view of their 
use and progress, interspersed with 
such anecdotes of the principal masters 
as will best illustrate the subject. Mr. 
James divides his work into two parts, 
catalogue and history. In the first he 
gives a chronological list of the names 


and German 
By the Rev. 
Lon- 


of all the celebrated painters, the dates 


of their birth and death when known, 
the towns where they flourished, the 
countries in which they studied, and 
the places where their chief works are 
to be met with, Of the labour and 
attention which such a catalogue must 
have cost, and, in order to show how co- 
pious it is, it is only necessary to state 
that the list of the painters of the Dutch 
and Flemish School occupies seventy- 
one pages. The history then follows, 
and, as that is the portion to which we 
shall direct the attention of our read- 
ers, we shall proceed at once to the 
subject. 

It has long been a question, whether 
commerce was favourable to the en- 
couragement of the fine arts; and 
though this has been obstinately con- 
tended on one side, it has been as po- 
sitively denied by others. It cannot, 
however, be denied, that in the 14th 
century, when Italy and the low coun- 
tries were the most flourishing com- 
mercial nations of Europe, the art of 
design sprang up almost spontaneous- 
ly, and was generously encouragec and 
fostered ; and rapidly advancing toa full 
and vivorous maturity, attained, in the 


| course of time, a degree of excellence 


which has left the rival efforts of every 
other people far behind. 
But though the period ut which the 
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dawn of genius first arose, both Sa 
[taly and the low countries, was nearly 
the same, yet their pursuits were wide. 
ly different. The Italian artist, liyino 
in a land richly stored with ancient 
sculpture, was naturally and habitually 
led to imitate what all admired ; and 
from the daily contemplation of the 
merits of these matchless specimens, 
found his mind at once expanded in 
all the lofty visions of imitative art. 
Not so the Dutch or Flemish artist- 
no abstract perfections; no charms of 
the beau ideal were presented to his 
imagination; he painted objects as 
they appeared, labouring rather after 
the distinctive vulgarities than the res 
finements of life, and seeking no other 
charm or ornament than what might 
be derived from truth of form, fidelity 
of character, and beauty of colour. 
But the historical painter of Italy had 
another advantage in his living models, 
He was surrounded by a race of people 
full of natural vivacity, exhibiting all 
the more striking and violent impres- 
sions of passion and feeling: while the 
Dutch artist saw nothing around him 
but patient deliberation, and a studied 
repression or concealment of every thing 
like sentiment or passion. 

Driven by these circumstances from 
the higher walks of art, the Dutch and 
Flemish artists adopted a new line, 
and, leaving kings, heroes, and demi- 
gods to the Italians, looked to scenes of 
ordivary and domestic life, and repre- 
sented their misers, their alchemists, 
their shopmen, boors, and burgomas- 
ters to the very life. The field was 
sufficiently ample, and they soon rose 
to unrivalled eminence in the walk 
they had chosen. 

Although Holland and Flanders had 
no regular school, yet all the flourish- 
ing cities had their painters, whom 
they severally encouraged in the culti- 
vation of art, which first rose merely 
by the competition which wealthy pa- 
trons exercised amongst the embel- 
lishers of missals and the painters of 


Madonnas and. offerings for the 
churches. Bruges was one of the first 


cities, and was celebrated as the resi 
dence of John Van Eyck, (bora in 
1370,) the restorer, though not the in- 
venter of oil painting, which was prac- 
tised at leased a century before his 
time :— 

‘The name of Van Eyck has, however, 
been degraded, (as usually happens) from 
the heat of controversialists, below the 
rank which it fairly deserves. It Is ev 
cent, in spite of all that has been written 
on the subject, that his discovery, whate- 


git have been, was considered to 
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be of great importance at his time of day. 
We know that it attracted public attention 
throughout the whole of taly ; that An- 
tonello of Messina made a journey to 
Flanders, on purpose to get possession of 
his secret; that, having obtained it, he 
carried it with him to Italy, and received 
a valuable compensation from the Vene- 
tian government, for the communication 
he made to the artists of that city. We 
know, also, that Andrea del Castagna, hav- 
ing gained the same information, was so 
jealous of his knowledge, that he murder- 
ed his friend Dominico Veneziano, (who 
had been the medium of communication 
between himself and Antonello,) merely 
with a view of preventing him from di- 
vulging it further ; and we see that wher- 
ever Van Kyck’s pictures were shown, 
they attracted, not the gaze merely of the 
multitude, but of the members of the pro- 
fession.’ 

Holland, emulous of the glory that 
Bruges had acquired by Van Eyck, 
soon began to be zealous in her patron- 
ave of the art. Haarlem was the first 
that produced a painter of note. In 
Antwerp, an academy was established 
in 1454:— 

‘Quintin Matsys Cor Messis), commonly 
called the blacksmith of Antwerp, was the 
first painter of any name at this place; a 
rare instance of natural capacity for the 
artof design. After labouring for many 
years at the anvil, and with difficulty pro- 
curing a maintenance from his trade for 
himself and his mother, chance threw into 
his hands the symbol of one of the chari- 
table establishments with which Antwerp 
abounds: it was arude engraving in wood, 
but its character arrested his attention; 
and he felt, or fancied he felt, the spirit of 
imitation kindled within him: after sur- 
veying it for some time, he sat down to 
copy it, and succeeded so well, that one 
of his friends advised him to leave his 
trade, for an employment more honoura- 
ble in its kind, and apparently better 
adapted to his abilities. He did so, and 
became an admirable painter. ‘There is, 
itis true, another version of the tale, and 
the transformation by Cupid, of a black- 
smith to a painter, certainly carries with 
it a more lively and romantic air; but, 
Since its authenticity depends solely on 
the authority of the verses of Lampsonius, 
written under his portrait, and as it is con- 
tradicted by all the biographers, it must, | 
fear, be considered as altogether of a ficti- 
tious nature.’ 

Of the liberal encouragement ex- 
tended to the arts at this period, we 
inay Judge from the wealth acquired 
hy the exercise of this profession by 
Lucas de Leyden :— 

“When he was at the age of three and 
thirty, he planned, for his amusement, a 
voyage throughout the neighbouring coun- 
try, and hired a vessel at his own cost, by 
which he was transported to Ghent, An- 
twerp, Mechlin, and several other of the 
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more flourishing commercial cities. At 
each of tnese places he made a short resi- 
dence, and gratified his vanity by giving 
a magnificent entertainment to all the fra- 
ternity of artists; and, upon taking leave 
of them, made a donation of 600 florins, 
which he directed to be laid out, after his 
departure, in the same fashion.’ 


At the Hotel de Ville, at Brussels, 
there is a celebrated picture by Roger 
de Weyde, which ts one of the earliest 
and best instances of a correct expres- 
sion of passion and feeling of the Fle- 
mish school, while the story is replete 
with interest:— 

‘Count Erchenbaldus de Burban is re- 
presented by the historians as the most 
inflexible judge that has existed since the 
day of Brutus ; and, as a subject connect- 
ed with the administration of justice was 
required for this edifice, certainly was not 
ill-titted for the painter’s purpose. The 
count is represented as lying on a bed, 
lingering in the last stage of a fatal dis- 
ease : upon information, however, being 
brought, that one of his edicts had been 
transgressed by his nephew, who had made 
an attempt on the chastity of a young wo- 
man, his vigour was roused, and, sacrific- 
ing his natural ties of consanguinity to his 
determinate love of justice, he directed 
that he should instantly be punished with 
the death prescribed by law. ‘Those who 
received the order, pitying the youth of 
the offender, and imagining that Erchen- 
baldus had but a few days to live, neg- 
lected this command, and merely recom- 
mended to the young man to keep him- 
self carefully concealed from the sight of 
his uncle: in the mean time they made 
their regular official report, and recorded 
the execution of the sentence. 
had scarcely elapsed, when the nephew, 
imagining his uncle’s anger to have subdsid- 
ed, ventured from his place of retirement, 
and somewhat unadvisedly seated him- 
self at the count’s bed-side. His appear- 
ance was sufficie: t to discover the impo- 
sition that had been used: but the sick 
man shewing no signs of immediate dis- 
pleasure, made a motion to his nephew to 
approach him, and quietly stretched forth 
his arms, as if to embrace him: having 
come near enough, he ratsed himself, and 
putting one arm round his neck, seized a 
knife with the other, which he plunged 
into his breast, and thus became, tn bis 
last moments, the terrible executioner of 


his own sentence of condemnation on ano- | 


ther. 
artist.’ 


This is the moment chosen by the 


Peter Breughel was the first of this 
school to display the richness of the 
comic vein of painting. Of this artist, 
Mr. James gives the following ace 
count :— 

‘Peter Breughel was the son of a pea- 


sant, at a village of that name, near Bre- 


‘da: he was admitted to the Academy et 


Antwerp in the year 1551; and was, for 
a considerable time, engaged chiefly in 


Five days | 
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painting for a merchant named Frankhert. 
It was in his company, that he made it his 
practice to haunt the village fairs and fes- 
tivals, or kKermesses as they are called, and 
to introduce himself, generally in dis- 
guise, to the marriages and revelries of 
every description, that took place among 
the rustic part of the popelation. ‘These 
were the scenes which he afterwards work - 
ed up so skilfully with his pencil. He 
noted them just as his master, P. Keeck, 
did the manners and habits of the Turks, 
selecting such characteristic marks as he 
thought were best suited to the canvass ; 
and shewing that a sagacious mind will 
often discover, even in the circle of its 
own neighbourhood, as much food for 
curiosity and inquiry as half the world 
will do from the most extensive foreigu 
travel. 

‘ [le seems to have been led to this line 
of study, so ditferent from that of other 
contemporary artists, by a natural dispo- 
sition to seize upon the ludicrous: his 
was not, indeed, as might be supposed, a 
jovial or social humour, but one rather abe 
stractect and retired, that sought this gua 
lity in all objects around, chiefly for its 
own gratification and amusement. Jn 
company, he \as said to be rather of a ree 
served habit; though if his tongue was 
heard, it was sure to be in retailing some 
laughable remark or other, Even his buf- 
foonery was of asingular cast, and he of- 
ten frightened his servants, while he 
amused himself, by his bellowing and 
hooting about his house, after a manner 
that few sane creatures are in the habit of 
adopting. 

‘fie had also a considerable turn for 
satire, and showed on occasion rather 
more of ability than discretion: it 
| partly on account of some emblematical 
drawings of a political nature, that he was 
obliged to leave Antwerp, and establish 
himself, as he latterly did, at Brussels. Of 
| the success of this style amongst his suc- 
cessors, it will be necessary to speak here- 
after. Of his immediate works, the most 
| celebrated are, the Dispute between Lent 
‘and the Carnival, a Village Marriage, 
| 
} 





Was 





| Dance, &c. He was the father of “PR. 
Breughel the younger, or Breughel d’en- 
| fer, and also of Jean Breughel, or Breug- 
| hel de ve/ours.’ 
| But of all the various branches of 
‘the art, none flourished so much as 
portrait. painting. Every one has 
heard of Hogarth threatening to cone 
vert into a moukey the portrait of a 
| person who refused him his price. The 
following auecdote of Mare Willems 
‘uay serve as a Comparison to it :— 
| «¢Hehad a scholar and brother-in-law 
named Jacques de Puindre, whose pur- 
| suits were history and portrait, but chiefly 
| the latter. A Curious sid amusing tale Is 
| related by Deschunips, Of this husky who, 
| like many other protessional ineu, had 
‘found those whe say to dies SQmetunes bess 
| solicitous about Wie reCuaipetiae ol bis la- 
bours thao ie COLUG UaVe Wishes: having 
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observed that an English officer, named 
Peter Andrew, whose likeness he had 
painted, was in this way remiss in the 
performance of his promises, he conceived 
the idea of painting a grating of iron bars 
in distemper, upon the surface of the por- 
trait, so that the poor man appeared as if 
literally placed in limbo. ales done 
this, he exposed it ina conspicuous part of 
a window looking towards the street; 
when, from the fidelity of the resemblance 
to its original, it was immediately recog- 
nised by all his acquaintance, and he was 
constantly rallied upon the subject. He 
appears to have been greatly annoyed at 
the circumstance, and the painter’s scheme 
succeeded to perfection, Mr. Peter An- 
drew making what haste he could to pay 
down his money, and redeem his eftigy 
from disgrace: when this was done, one 
stroke with a wet sponge restored the ap- 
pearance of the picture, and gave the pri- 


soner his liberty.’ 
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This latter picture has been for some time 
removed from the village church, and no 
one appears to know what has since be- 
come of it. Rubens, upon hearing this 
story, immediately set out for Savelthem, 
and succeeded in prevailing with him, 
though not without much difficulty, to 
quit the place, representing to him the 
folly of surrendering to this passion all his 
future hopes of success and distinction in 
the world. Vandyke now set out for the 
second time ; and being provided with a 
companion of steadier resolution than him- 
self, named the Chevalier Nanni, made 
good his way to Italy.’ 

When Vandyke came to England he 
was very successful, and had 1001. for 
every full-length portrait, and 501. for 
every half-length :-— 

‘Vandyke now set up a splendid house- 
hold establishment, and revelled in luxu- 
ry. He worked with such rapidity as to 
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der Rembrandt he made extraordinar 
rie eal, but seemed more taken with 
iis earlier and more finished manner, than 
with his latter rapid mode of execution 

He evidently had a mind naturally turned 
to precision and exactness; and would 
have equally shewn this quality in any 
other profession which he might have hap. 
pened to have fallen into. It is a fact well 
known, that, in a portrait which he made 
of a certain Madame Spierings, he cop- 
sumed no less than five days’ labour on 
one of the hands alone. Methodical and 
regular in all his movements, he ground 
his colours, and made his brushes, all with 
his own hand, and kept them always lock- 
ed up in his box, made for that purpose, 
that they might be free from soil. Scarcely 
ever was a breath of air allowed to ven- 
tilate his painting room, for fear of its rais- 
ingthe dust: he entered it as softly as he 
could tread, and, after taking his seat, 
waited some moments till the air was set- 





finish a portrait generally within the day: | tled, before he opened his box, and set to 


« ar rage ‘ the person who sat to him in the morning | his work. Into this sanctum, as may be 
€e omit, in order to quote some ace] \., generally kept to dinner, the picture imagined, few persons ever were admitted; 


count of oneof his pupils, A ntony Van- | was completed in the course of the even- | Sandrart and Peter de Laer were, how- 
dyke, the son ofa glass painter, at Ant- ing, and he rarely had any occasion to re- 


The biographical notice of Rubens 
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werp, who was born in the year 1599 :— 

- *He was first placed witn H. van Ba- 
len, and afterwards under Rubens, where 
his talents were soon distinguished. The 
story of his being selected by his fellow 
students to repair the mischief occasioned 
by the carelessness of one of their party, 


touch it. But Vandyke’s habits of ex- 
pense increased still beyond the means 
which were thus afforded him: he was 
naturally of an extravagant turn, and was 
far from growing wealthy. One day it 
happened that the king was uttering com- 
plaints to the Duke of Norfolk of the low 


ever, of this number, and seem to have 
been astonished at the extreme attention 
he paid to detail, which, though convers- 
ant with his works, was more, even, than 
they were prepared to expect. He had 
then been three days employed in paint- 
ing a single broom. Gerard Dow was in 
the habit of using a very ingenious artifice 
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who had thrown down a picture during | state of his finances: Vandyke was then | to assist his eye in representing the minu- 
Rubens’s absence, is too well known. to| employed in making his majesty’s portrait ; | tie of objects: «this consisted of a concave 
bear repetition here. It nay be observed, | and the king, turning round to him, said, | mirror, in which his model, a carpet, a 
however, that this picture was no other | ‘*‘ Well, chevalier, do you know what it is | figure, or whatever it might be, was re- 
than the celebrated Descent from the | to be in want of five or six thousand gui-! flected; and on its front was placed a 
Cross, inthe cathedral of Antwerp ; and| meas?” ‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘*‘ may it! screen, divided by threads into several 
that it was the arm of the Magdalen, and | please your majesty ; an artist who has al- square compartments; then, by tracing 
cheek and chin of the Virgin Mary, which | ways open table for his friends, and open corresponding marks on his canvass, he 
he repaired so skilfully, and which pleased | purse for his mistresses, cannot help some- | transferred the objects to it, according to 
Rubens when he returned to his work on } tines feeling the emptiness of his treasu- | the usual rules adopted for reduction. 
the morrow better, as it is said, than his| ry.’ In this short answer he gave a true ‘ His assiduity and skill were paid by 
own original design. After having made | representation of his usual way of life; his | the extreme high prices at which his pie- 
great progress in his studies, Rubens ad- | wants, indeed, were such, that finding the | tures sold, and he well deserved it; for 
vised Vandyke to travel to Italy, accord-| gains from his profession, enormous as | with all his minuteness, he makes no sa- 
ing to the common practice. ‘lheadvice,| they were, still very inadequate to his | crifice of other excellencies in order to at- 
in spite of what has been alleged to the | purposes, he was weak enough to turn al-j tain it. One of his chief patrons, M. Spie- 
contrary, was kindly meant ; and he set | chymist, in the hope of enriching himself | rings, (the Swedish minister at the Hague), 
out with the full intention of benefiting by | by finding out the true elzxir of wealth. made him an annual present of a thousand 
it tothe utmost: bit he had got no far-| ‘A story of Rubens deserves to be} florins, merely to be allowed the first 
ther than Brussels, when he unfortunately | quoted on this occasion: he, whose litewas | choice of all his pictures painted = 
fell desperate y in love with a young girl better regulated, and mind more steady, | the year, paying for them atterwards ; — 
of Savelthem, a village in the neighbour- | upon being once offered the communica- regular fixed price. ‘The scale upon whlch 
hood, and there foolishly lost his time in| tion of the grand secret by one of the | he regulated the value of these does not 
pursuit of his passion. So great was his | quacks in alechymy, with which the age appear exorbitant; being, It 3s said, - 
admiration for her, that he painted, at her | abounded, gave no answer; but, tuking allowance only of twenty sous for eac 
request (and we must presume from a de-| the sage by the hand, led him into his} hour’s labour. Another of his ager 
sire to sanctify his love), two altar-pieces, | painting room, where he pointed to his | the subject of which was, a2 woman, ritle 
for the parish church of the village. In| ge and pencils. ‘ From hence, said a child on her knees, playing with a = 
these he took the liberty of introducing | he, ‘I have Jearnt the art of extracting | gir], was purchased by the pani ye 
living portraits, as was the common prac- | go, and am content; go you away.” | [ndia Company, and thought 7 Ti 
tice; himself appearing in one of them | Vandyke, alas, had a different feeling. be made a present by them to Charles 1 
under the title of St. Martin, being mount-| Of Gerard Dow Mr. James says:— | Second, as a congratulatory yey, hs 00 
ed upon the horse which Rubens had a} ‘The greatest artist, however, that | his return to take possession of the thr 
short time before presented him with, as | sprung from this school, beyond all com- | of England.’ te 
a token of his favour. 1n the other is re-| parison, was Gerard Dow, born at Ley- A few remaining particulars respec 
presented an holy family, where is seen d@n, in 1613, son of a glass painter, which ing the Flemish and Dutch artists, 
the portrait of the object of Lis affections, | profession he also followed for some a a view of the German school, will 
together with her father and her mother. ! time. During the three years be was un- conclude this volume next week. 
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Carwin the Biloquist, and other Ameri- 
can Tales and Pieces. By Charles 
Brockden Brown, Author of Wie- 
land, Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, &c. 
&c. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 802. London, 
1822. 

Wuen, a few months ago, we noticed 
the life of Brown, called, by way of dis- 
tinction,—as not only the first but the 
best—the American novelist, we bore 
evidence to his taleuts as displayed in 
such of his works as had been reprint- 
ed in this country: and, although the 
tales now before us, are, some of them, 
at least unfinished, yet they confirm us 
in our good opinion of the author. As 
a writer, Mr. Brown most resembles 
our Godwin, and, though quite as 
metaphysical, he is not, perhaps, quite 
so profound ; but what has profundity 
to do with a novel, it may be said ? 
Why, truly, not much, in general, but 
the novels of Godwin and Brown are 
not every-day productions; and the 
interest they both excite arises chiefly 
from the skill with which they develop 
the hidden springs and complicated ma- 
chinery of human actions; and from 
the talents they display in tracing the 
intricacies of the chain which connects 
stupendous events with causes appa- 
rently the most trivial. 

These voluines contain four distinct 
pieces, Carwin the Biloquist, Stephen 
Calvert, Jessica, and The Scribbler. 
Jessica is a fragment and Stephen 
Calvert’s story, the author says, is a 
five act drama, of which what is here 
given is only the first act, though com- 
plete in itself. Carwin is, perhaps, the 
first tale that ever had biloquism, or 
ventriloguism, for its basis. Carwin, 
the son of a farmer, when a boy, being 
astonished by the echoes of the woods, 
thought it possible that sounds similar 
to the echo might be produced by 
other means than reverberation, and 
that he might so dispose his organs as 
to make his voice appear at a distance, 
ad la Alexandre, whose life we this 
week notice. He tried, and succeeded in 
accommodating his voice to all the va- 
riations of distance and direction. The 
subject is a very curious one, and one 
that has never been physically account- 
ed for; nor are the observations of the 
author at all elucidatory, yet we shall 
give them. He says:— 

‘It cannot be denied that this faculty is 
wonderful andrare; but, when we consi- 
der the possible modifications of muscu- 
lar motion, how few of these are usually 
exerted, how imperfectly they are subject- 
ed to the will, and yet that the will is ca- 
pable of being rendered unlimited and 
absolute, will not our wonder cease ? 





‘We have seen men who could hide 
their tongues so perfectly, that even an 
anatomist, after the most accurate inspéc- 
tion that a living subject could admit, 
has affirmed the organ to be wanting, but 
this was effected by the exertion of mus- 
cles unknown and incredible to the greater 
part of mankind. 

‘The concurrence of teeth, palate, and 
tongue, in the formation of speech, should 
seem to be indispensable, and yet men 
have spoken distinctly though wanting a 
tongue, and to whom, therefore, teeth 
and palate were superfluous. The tribe 
of motions requisite to this end are wholly 
latent and unknown to those who possess 
that organ. 

‘I mean not to be more explicit. I have 
no reason to suppose a peculiar confirma- 
tion or activity in my own organs, or 
that the power which [ possess may not, 
with suitable directions and by steady ef- 
forts, be obtained by others, but I will do 
nothing to facilitate the acquisition. It is 
by far too liable to perversion for a good 
man to desire to possess it, or to teach it 
to another.’ 


Carwin relates several adventures in | 


which he applied his new talent; but 
we prefer quoting a previous scene. 
Carwin had an aunt who wished to 
take him, but his father refused his con- 
sent. He, therefore, determined on 
going to his father’s bed-room some 
night, and, imitating the voice of his 
mother who was dead, enjoin compli- 
ance with the wishes of himself and his 
aunt :— 

‘ This idea,’ says he, ‘ bred in mea tem- 
porary consternation. ‘To imitate the 
voice of the dead, to counterfeit a com- 
mission from heaven, bore the aspect of 
presumption and impiety. It seemed an 
offence which could not fail to draw after 
it the vengeance of the Deity. My 
wishes, for a time, yielded to my fears, 
but this scheme, in proportion as [ medi- 
tated on it, became more plausible; no 
other occurred to me so easy and so effi- 
cacious. I endeavoured to persuade my- 
self that the end proposed was, in the 
highest degree, praiseworthy, and that the 
excellence of my purpose would justify 
the means employed to attain it. 

‘My resolutions were, for a time, at- 
tended with fluctuations and misgivings. 
These gradually disappeared, and my pur- 
pose became firm; | was next to devise 
the means of effecting my views; this 
did not demand any tedious deliberation. 
It was easy to gain access to my father’s 
chamber without notice or detection: 
cautious footsteps and the suppression of 
breath would place me, unsuspected and 
unthought of, by his bed-side. The words 
I should use, and the mode of utterance 
were not easily settled; but having, at 
length, fixed on these, I made myself, by 
much previous repetition, perfectly fami- 
liar with the use of them. 

‘i selected a blustering and inclement 
night, in which the darkness was aug- 





mented by a veil of the blackest clouds. 
The building we inhabited was slight in 
its structure, and full of crevices, through 
which the gale found easy way, and whis- 
tled in a thousand cadences. On this 
night the elemental music was. remarka- 
bly sonorous, and was mingled not unfre- 
quently with thunder heard remote. 

‘I could not divest myself of secret 
dread. My heart faultered with a consci- 
ousness of wrong. Heaven seemed tobe 
present and to disapprove my work; [ 
listened to the thunder and the winds, as 
to the stern voice of this disapprobation. 
Big drops stood on my forehead, and my 
tremors almost incapacitated me from pro- 
ceeding. 

‘These impediments, however, I sur- 
mounted. I crept up stairs at midnight, 
and entered my father’s chamber. e 
darkness was intense, and I sought with 
outstretched hands for his bed. ‘Lhe dark- 
ness, added to the trepidation of my 
thoughts, disabled me from making a 
right estimate of distances. I was consci- 
ous of this, and, when I advanced within 
the room, paused. 

‘ [ endeavoured to compare the progress 
[ had made with my knowledge of the 
room, and, governed by the result of this 
comparison, proceeded cautiously and 
with my hands still outstretched in search 
of the toot of the bed. At this moment 
lightning flashed intothe room: the bright- 
ness of the gleam was dazzling, yet it af- 
forded me an exact knowledge of my se 
tuation. 1 had mistaken my way, and 
discovered that my knees nearly touched 
the bedstead, and that my hands at the 
next step, would have touched my fa- 
ther’s cheek. His closed eyes and every 
line in hts countenance were painted, as it 
were, for an instant on my sight, 

‘The flash was accompanied with a 
burst of thunder, whose vehemence was 
stunning. 1 always eatertained a dread 
of thunder, and now recoiled, overborne 
with terror. Never had I witnessed so 
luminous a gleam and so tremendous a 
shock, yet my father’s slumber appeared 
not to be disturbed by it. 

‘1 stood irresolute and trembling: to 
prosecute my purpose in this state of mind 
was impossible. IL resolved for the pre- 
sent to relinquish it, and turned with a 
view of exploring my way out of the 
chamber, Just then a bight seen through 
the window caught my eye. It was.at 
first weak, but speedily increased; no se- 
cond thought was necessary to inform me 
that the barn, situated at a small distance 
from the house, and newly stored with 
hay, was in flames, in consequence of be- 
ing struck by the lightning. 

‘My terror at this spectacle made me 
careless of all consequences relative to 
myself. I rushed to the bed, and throw- 
ing myself on my father, awakened him 
by loud cries. ‘The family were speedily 
roused, and were compelled to remain 
impotent spectators of the devastation. For- 
tunately the wind blew in a contrary direc- 
tion, so that ourhabitation #us not injured. 
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‘The impression that was made upon 
me by the incidents of that night is inde- 
lible. ‘The wind gradually rose into a 
hurricane; the largest branches were torn 
from the trees, and whirled aloft into the 
air; others were uprooted and laid pros- 
trate on the ground. The barn was a 
spacious edifice, consisting wholly of 
wood, aid filled with a plenteous harvest. 
Thus supplied with fuel, and fanned by 
the wind, the fire raged with incredible 
fury; meanwhile, clouds rolled above, 
whose blackness was rendered more con. 
spicuous by reflection from the flames; 
the vast volumes of sinoke were dissipated 
ina moment by the storm, while glowing 
fraginents and cinders were borne to an 
immense height, and tossed every where 
in wild confusion. Ever and anon the sa- 
ble canopy that hung around us was 
streaked with lightning, and the peals by 


which it was accuinpanied were deafening, 


and with scarcely any intermission, 


‘It was, doubtless, absurd to imagine 
any connexion between this portentous 
scene and the purpose that I had meditat- 
ed, yet a belief of this connexion, though 
wavering and obscure, lurked in’ my 
mind ; something more than a coincidence 
merely casual, appeared to have subsisted 
between my situation, at my father’s bed- 
side, and the flash that darted throug! the 
wintlow, and diverted me from my design. 
It palsied my courage, and strengthened 
my conviction that my scheme was cri- 
minal.’ 

The other tales in these volumes are 
constructed on very different principles 
from that of Carwin, but they are not 
less interesting: Jessica is a_ sweet 
sketch, in which female tenderness and 
affection arebeautifally poartrayed; and 
The Scribbler describes the feelings of 
a powerful author, who has nothing but 
his pen to enable him to support him- 
self and a much-loved sister. These 
pieces alone, had Brown uever written 
any thing else, would have stamped 
hin as a man of first-rate genius; nor 
will they impair the high reputation he 
had previously obtained. 

a 


Chinzica ; or, the Battle of the Bridge: 
a Poem, in Ten Cantos. By Henry 
Stobert. Svo. pp. 271. London, 
1822. 

Tuat Mr. Stobert possesses some por- 

tion of poetic genius, is, we think, very 

evident from this poem, and that he 
does not possess either poetic discrimi- 
nation or good taste is quite as obvious, 

That a man, capable of writing some 

of the stanzasin Chinzica, should com- 

mit such gross errors of others and versi- 
fication; and that a writer displaying 
some portion of originality should af- 
fect so studied an imitation of others, is 
to us quite geradoxical. ‘That he has 











imitated an eminent living poet we ad- 
mit, but— 

‘ We hate even Scot! thus at second hand.” 

Chinzica is—we had been hesitating 
for soine time how to describe it, when 
we turned to an advertisement which 
is prefixed, ip order to see the author's 
own account of it, which is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘[n this poem is attempted a medium 
between the formal stateliness of the an- 
cient epic, and the grotesque wildness of 
the modern romantic tale. The subject, 
taken from an historical incident said to have 
occurred in the year 1005, is that of a free 
and prosperous city, suddenly brought to 
the verge of ruin, and involved in a series 
of calamities, in consequence of foreign 
invasion, aided by domestic treachery: 
to counteract which, a combination of ex- 
traordinary exertions is carried into effect 
by a few patriotic individuals, the chief of 
which, Chinzica, the heroine of the story, 
isa female of the house of Sismondi, of 
German origin, and of high consideration 
in the Pisan republic during a part of the 
middle ages. 

“The main action of the poem commences 
ona fine autumnal Italian evening, and 
occupies two nights and two days. This 
is connected with another action, which 
had taken place about two months pre- 
vious, in the island of Sicily; also occu- 
pying two nights and two days, which, 
besides being frequently alluded to in the 
course of the main action, Is particularly 
detailed, during an interview between 
the heroine and one of the chief actors, 
and engrosses the whole of the sixth and 
seventh cantos.’ 

This poem, which is full of ¢ battle, 
murder, and sudden death,’ is divided 
into ten cantos, to which distinct heads 
are given in the following order :—The 
vigil, alarm, preparation, conflict, 
escape, conspiracy, volcano, procession, 
trial, and the developmeat. The plot is 
so intricate, the incidents so numerous 
and so unconnected, that we shall not at- 
tempt any further outline of it than 
that given by theauthor. The sixth and 
seventh cantos form u sort of episode, 
scarcely less complicated than the main 
story, but much its superior in merit. 
We hesitate, really, whether to give an 
extract or not, for, wherever we turn we 
meet with rhymes either bad or faulty, 
which mar some of the best passages ; 
what are we to think of a poet making 
‘shock’ rhyme with ‘struck,’ ‘heard’ 
with guard,’ ‘ manned’ with penned,’ 
‘dust’ with ‘ ghost,’ ‘lament’ with 
‘chant;’ and yet these or such as these 
disfigure every canto. In order, how- 
ever, to afford our readers a specimen, 
we quote Mr. Stobert’s poetical defini- 
tion of pride:-— 

‘’Tis pride! by which even angels fell ! 

‘Tis puide! by which mankind rebel : 


~ 








"Tis pride, by which all ages past 
Are deemed inferior to the last— 
Whose dispositions, thus displayed 
On all by former wisdom made, 

Is to abuse, not to enjoy ; 

Is not to mend, but to destroy. 
Works that whole ages cost to raise, 
In ruin one mad moment lays !"— 


‘ In pride there ’s oft a sullen spite, 

Which doth against itself rebel ; 
Which, rather even than gain by right, 

Would cross that right and leap at hell. 
Pride’s fumes exhaled through power's desire, 
In high ambition’s clouds aspire, 
Till, chilled by disappointment’s blast, 
In blighting showers they fall at last. 
Revenge is slaked like thirst! like breath, 
Anger is spent; avarice to death 
Yields: love’s fierce burning age destroys ; 
Each passion with its object dies ; 
Each has its object out of self, 
As beauty, power, fame, pleasure, pelf : 
And all by death’s cold touch subside : 
All save that master passion, pride ; 
Whose object, being born within, 
May prove an endless source of sin. 
Where life’s excitements all are passed, 
Then sinks each corresponding blast : 
But pride, which on its own soul thrives, 
Immortal as that soul survives, 
Like some vast tree which takes deep root, 
While far ’mid sky its branches shoot : 
Pride, which through all time’s depths doth lie, 
Will shoot through all eternity.” ’ 


We are not quite sure of this; but 
we will not stop to dispute the point 
with Mr. Stobert. 


— Hp 


Memoirs of the Life of Artemi of Wa- 
garschapat, near Mount Ararat, in 


Armenia. 
(Concluded from p. 443.) 


In travelling with a caravan at Baiasit, 
Artemi learned the singular and affect- 
ing narrative of a beautiful woman 
named Manuschak, who was married 
to the son of the Armenian priest of 
Clinuss; and who was torn from her 
husband by the Pacha. She after- 
wards regained her liberty, joined her 
husband, and they proceeded together 
to Wagarschapat. The account given 
by Artemi affords a lamentable proof 
of the state of society, that could be 
guilty of such outrages. He says:— 
‘She actually surpassed all the female 
beauties, not only of our town but also of 
Baiasit, where the women are remarkable 
for personal charins, and especially for the 
delicacy of their complexion, which 1s to 
be ascribed to the water of the spring 
there, called Ag-Bulach, or white spring, 
Our elders, and all those whose circum- 
stances caused them to think something 
of themselves, vied with one another in 
courting her favour. Her answer was unl- 
formly the same, namely, that it was not 
in their power to give her what she had 
possessed and abandoned in order to pre- 
serve the faith and keep the law of Jesus 
Christ, and that she once had more to g!vé 
away to others than they offered her. 
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These criminal solicitafions, however, 
would probably have ceased in time, had 
not the jealousy of our young females in- 
terfered. and ted to a most atrocious out- 
rage. Our upright elders, collecting to- 
gether a number of persons in the night, 
repaired to the house in which Manuschak 
dwelt with her husband, broke open the 
door, and gratified their lust by force. 
Her unfortunate husband, probably deem- 
ing himself also dishonoured, absconded 
the next day. ‘This odious procedure 
soon became publicly known. The per- 
petretors were at no pains to conceal it, 
but boasted of what they had done, and 
even women assiduously propagated the 
story of the execrable deed. Manuschak 
could no longer quit her house, for the 
boys in the streets, shameless as their fa- 
thers, pursued her in troops, calling her 
the most ignominious names. ‘This treat- 
ment she bore some days, and then fled at 
night from the place.—The Pacha of 
Chnuss had, meanwhile, circulated the 
account of her flight in all quarters, and 
requested the Pacha of Batasit, in case 
Manuschak should be found ia his territo- 
ries, either to put her to death or to send 
her to him. Carefully as the poor fugi- 
tive concealed herself at Baiasit she was 
soon discovered, and her beauty was re- 
ported to the son of the pacha. He sent 
for her, and made the most flattering over- 
tures, but was solicitous that she should 
adopt the Mahometan faith, as that would 
be to him, a disciple of Mahomet’s, the 
strongest proof that he might rely on her 
constancy and attachment. She rejected 
every thing—his wealth, his love, and his 
false prophet, and resisted his menaces also 
with heroic fortitude. He threw her into 
prison, and strove by tortures to force her 
compliance; among the rest she was burnt 
with red hot irons: butshe bore it all with 
resignation, and declared that she expect- 
ed and wished for nothing but to suffer 
death for Jesus Christ. The pacha and 
his son then published it abroad, that Ma- 
nuschik had once professed the Mahome- 
tan faith, but forsaken it to adopt the 
Christian religion, and that she audacious- 
ly refused to return to her former profes- 
sion. She was on this ground condemned 
to be stoned, and conducted for that pur- 
pose to an open space out of the town, 
Where its inhabitants and those of all the 
adjacent villages were assembled. The 
accused was placed in a sort of pit or hol- 
low, and each person cast a stone at her.’ 


Artemi, after enduring a variety of 
hardships, re-entered the service of his 
old master, Kuarapet, who had been 
appointed bishop and superior of the 
convent of Georygiewsk. He here lived 
well enough, being in great favour with 
is Masters, whostrongly urged him to 
embrace the ecclesiastical profession ; 


9 Artemi would not consent. He 
se not, however, remain long here, 


vas lived a sort of wandering life, oc- 
Casioually employed in a convent, or 


———— 
-~ 








accompanying a caravan, until some 
new and unforeseen accident reduced 
him to new difficulties and to new hard- 
ships. At length he proceeded toSt. Pe- 
tersburg, where he arrived on the 17th 
of August, 1797, determined to settle 
in that capital.—Here, he says, the 
brightest rays of hope beamed upon 


him, and a presentiment cried with a | 


voice not to be silenced,—* Here thou 
wilt find rest for thy sonl and prospe- 
rity:’ but he acknowledges that he 
had to suffer much, especially in the 
first years; but more that caused him 
to laugh than weep. He, however, 
raised himself to a respectable condi- 
tion in life, and acquired property with 
his accustomed temperance and mode- 
ration. The translator adds, by way 


of postscript, that Artemi has resided | 


several years in Paris, transacting com- 
mercial business for his countrymen 
at St. Petersburg, and that he is now 
engaged in a pilgrimage by way of 


Constantinople to Jerusalem, an ac- | 


count of which he will communicate to 
the world in a continuation of his ad- 
ventures. Although we havethus madea 
short cut to the conclusion of Artemi’s 
memoirs, yet we shall quote one or two 
of his previous adventures :— 

‘In the village of ‘Tschocha there wasa 
small church, but it had no priest. ‘There 
was nothing in it but some altar-cloths of 
coarse Jinen. Round this edifice grew 
wild pear-trees, the fruit of which no one 
durst pick, for it belonged to the church, 
and was, therefore, held sacred. 
informed of this circumstance, and told 
that if [ violated the custom I might even 
lose my life: yet, notwithstanding this 
prohibition, I was too strongly pressed by 
hunger in the first days after my arrival at 
Tschocha, before I had any acquaintance 
there, to resist the temptation of plucking 
some of the fruit at night. But, besides 


being frozen, for the weather was then | 
very cold, they were so unripe as to affect | 


my teeth to such a degree that | could not 
even eat bread afterwards, and, moreover, 
ran the risk of being punished for stealing 
the sacred fruit. 
by chewing the only bit of wax-taper 
which [ found in the church. In the se- 
quel I went almost every evening to read 
the evening service and prayers to Colo- 
enez Bagdasar, an aged inhabitant of Ti- 
flis, who had removed thither from the 
Turkish territory. He and his wife be- 
caine much attached to me, and gave me 
sufficient proofs of their kindness, and 
thenceforward I suffered no wat. My 
hosts, too, continued to do what t:+y could 
for me, but Il had to endure the severest 
mortifications from my merchant. 
wicked man was here the cause of an ad- 


venture which was not less ridiculous than| ed the rest in this belief. 


| 


the consequences were painful to me. He 
Ofice sent me to another village, situated 


I was | 


But I cured my tecth | 


This | 





| 
| 
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beyond the first hill, not far fromm Tscho- 
cha, to buy chaff for his horses, teaching 
me to ask for it in the Grusian words: 
Bse aragak gasas gideli, which literal 

signify, ** Is chatf sold here?” These words 
I kept repeating as I went along, that I 
might not forget them; but, when I reach- 
ed the village, and began to consider to 
which house [ should go first, I selectect 
the largest of them, but forgot all the 
words except bse. [I entered the house, 
which [ found full of smoke and so 
dark, that [ could only just see to avoid 
the cattle in my way to the fire. There I 
perceived a woman making bread, to 
whom | repeatedly called out bse. She 
stared at me, crossed herself, and, ex- 
claiming ‘Christ Jesus!” away she ran. 
[ had not the least suspicion of what was 
to follow, but, on the other hand, imagin- 
ed that she was very good-natured, and 
had gone to fetch the chaff without tell- 
ing me how much it would cost to fill 
such a sack as I had brought with me. 
Instead of her returning with the chaff, 
the room was in a few minutes crowded 
with people, each carrying a cudgel or 
some other weapon in one hand, and a 
splinter of pine or a piece of birch bark 
in the other. They slowly approached 
me, crossed themselves, and ejaculated 
‘‘Christ Jesus!” They left me no time 
to consider what the meaning of all this 
might be, but suddenly fell upon me, 
threw me down, tore out my hair, burned 
half of my shabby kaftan, dragged me to 
and fro, and almost stifled me. “Pama 
Christian !’’ cried | to them in Turkish, 
Persian, and Armenian, but to no pur- 
pose; thev dragged me out of the house, 
and, while some one fetched a cord, at 
least ten of them held me fast, some by 
the hands, others by my clothes, others 
by the hair, and one even by the tower 
lip. The cord was tied about my neck, 
several of them held it at both ends, and, 
in this manner, | was Jed to the village 
where we lived, before the above-men- 
tioned aldermain, Scharo, while others, ia 
the rear, occasionally urged me forward 
with kicks. Besides being bruised with 
this treatment, | was so scorched in many 
places, that the greatest part of my hair 
and even my eye-brows were burned 
away. I was totally at a loss to conceive 
the reason of allthis uproar, but was sen- 
sible enough of the pain [ suffered. No 
sooner had we reached the top of the hill 
than, fortunately for me, the procession 
wasseen from our village. Thealderman 
hastened to meet me, and persuaded the 
demi-savages, but not without great diffi- 
culty, to set me at liberty. ‘The cause of 
this treatment, as | afterwards learned, 
was, that the woman, whom I first accost- 
ed, as well as all the others, had never 
seen any person with an Erivan covering 
over his clothes: the former, alarmed by 
my sudden appearance, took me for the 
familiar spirtt of the house, and confrm- 
They pulled 
out my hair, from a notiog that, unless a 
familiar spirit 1s thus treated, it conceals 
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itself, but, on the other hand, it is obliged 
to serve invisibly the person who tears up 
its hair as long as it remains in the house. 
Bethis as it may, it was a fortnight before 
I recovered the effects of this usage ; and 
my hosts and Bagdasar and his wife had 
enough to do to nurse me and to anoint 
my burns with oil and goose-grease.’ 

‘On the 29th of February, for 1796 was 
leap-year, there occurred a circumstance, 
the blame of which was laid upon the 
priests. In our evening-service on that 
day some pages of our month-books, con- 
taining the genealogy of Abraham to the 
twelfth generation, are read. To save 
time, it is necessary to read this passage 
very rapidly; but there was none who 
could do this besides myself. The elder 
desired me to undertake this task, which I 
executed to the general satisfaction. The 
priests, however, from three to six of 
whom are attached to each of our churches, 
and the deacons, also, asserted that | had 
omitted more than half. The elder was 
extremely vexed; he requested all pre- 
sent to wait a little while [ read a second 
time, and to take notice whether I omitted 
any thing or not. Another month-book 
was brought. I read out of one, while 
three persons followed me in the other. 
To display my abilities, | now read more 
rapidly than before, so that they could 
scarcely keep up with me; but they una- 
nimously declared that I had left out no- 
thing. The elder, as well asthe others, 
made, in consequence, some remarks not 
of the most pleasant nature to the priests 
who had accused me. When the service 
was over, the elder sent me a fine loaf, a 
Jarge flask of wine, and half a ruble in 
money, I was very merry that evening, 
and shared the present with an old man, 
a native of Handshu, who had been at 
Jerusalem, and who lived at the church. 
We emptied the flask to the last drop, 
and the wine soon threw us into a sound 
sleep. About midnight we heard a great 
noise and knocking on the roof and at the 
doors. We sprung up in great alarm, and 
the old man began to abuse me for having, 
as he sienna, been boasting to some 

erson or other of possessing fifty copecks, 
or which they were now come to plunder, 
and, perhaps, to murder us: I reminded 
him that I had not stirred out, but had 
pg the whole evening with him. 
eanwhile some of our visitors had des- 
cended the chimney, and others broken 
open the door. At first I hid myself in a 
corner, from which I presently crept un- 
der cover of the darkness, and got to the 
bell-rope and rung away. ‘The unwel- 
come guests fell upon the old man and de. 
manded his money, but as neither could 
understand the other, they began to beat 
and he tocry out. On hearing the alarm- 
bell the people thronged to the spot, but 
the poor old man was so severely beaten 
that sighs were the only signs of life that 
he manifested: for the rest he was quite 
insensible, and, indeed, it would have re- 
quired but little to make him so. They 
asked me where the fire was. ‘ There,” 





said I, po.nting to the old man, “‘ there is 
all the fire,’”’ and related tothem the cause 
of the alarm. Wryneck immediately 
charged me with being the occasion of it, 
adding, that the elder had deceived them 
with the assurance that I was no longer 
living at the church, and he insisted that | 
should be conducted to the guard-house. 
Though the elder remonstrated, and 
urged that I had done nothing wrong, yet 
he could effect no more by his interfer- 
ence than prevent my being sent to the 
guard-house. He told methat, in future, 
he durst not render me any farther assist- 
ance than in letting me come to his house, 
and that only in private, when I had no- 
thing to eat; that he would cheerfully al- 
low me a certain sum monthly, but to take 
me into his house and keep me there 
seemed a dangerous experiment, since it 
would be almost like setting himself in op- 
position to the whole congregation, and 
would particularly exasperate the clergy, 
who were my bitterest enemies. ‘* And 
they,” added he, ‘ with very few excep- 
tions, strive to revenge supposed affronts 
three-fold, four-fold, and even more se- 
verely if possible; and they would, of 
course, seek every opportunity of injuring 
me, if | were publicly to afford thee pro- 
tection.” ’ 

We must now take our leave of our 
honest-hearted and amusing friend, 
Artemi of Wagarschapat, and having 
introduced his highly interesting me- 
moir to our readers, we refer them, for 
all further information, to the amusing 
volume itself, the interest of which we 


have rather excited than anticipated. 
74. 


Memoirs and Anecdotes of Monsieur 
‘Alexandre, the celebrated Dramatic 
Ventriloquist. Adventures of a Ven- 
triloquist ; or, the Rogueries of Ni- 
cholas. 12mo. lLondon, 1822. 

THis is an amusing little work, and 

contains not only an anecdotical me- 

moir of Monsieur Alexandre, but also 
the whole of his dramatic melange, as 
played at the Adelphi Theatre; with 
eleven coloured plates, representing him 
in as many different characters. 
Nicholas Marie Alexandre, whose 
roguertes as a ventriloquist, at the Adel- 
phi Theatre, and other places in town 
and country, have rendered him so 
well known to the public, was born in 
1797. He first discovered his singu- 
lar talent at seven years of age, when 
playing at hide and seek. He was ins | 
tended for an ecclesiastic, and after- 
wards studied with a surgeon; but ven- 
triloquism was too tempting and too 
lucrative a talent to be neglected, and 
he at length determined to rely on it. 

He first visited Berlin, and, after tra- 

velling for three years through Germany 





and Poland, he came to England, where | 


—— 


he has been for the last eighteen months. 
This little volume contains a number 
of amusing specimens of his skill, 
from which we shall quote one of his 
earliest :— 

‘ A dyer, who at that time lived at 1j- 
sieux, and was one of his father’s neigh 
bours, was in the habit of hanging up his 
clothes, &c. to dry in the ruins of an ol@ 
castle in the town: young Alexandre hid 
himself one day in a corner of these ruins; 
and, while the dyer was occupied in hang- 
ing up his things, caused his voice to 
act in such a manner, as to make the dyer 
believe there was some one concealed in 
the room of an upper story, immediately 
above the spot in which he then was, calj- 
ing lustily to him to come up and open 
the door, that he might get out. The 
dyer thought it was some person who had 
concealed himself there with the intention 
of robbing, if not murdering him ; and, 
being a bold man, immediately rushed up 
stairs, armed with one of his own poles, 
of no common diameter, to try the force 
of it on the bones of the hidden thief. 
While the dyer was searching for his vic- 
tim, young Alexandre managed to attract 
the attention of a fish-woman, who was at 
that moment passing in the street below : 
he made use of some expressions, not the 
most pleasing to her delicate ears, and 
challenged her to come up the castle 
stairs, if she dared. Such an invitation 
needed no repetition, to be accepted by a 
true dame de la halle. ‘The summoned 
heroine instantly rushed up, where, meet- 
ing the dyer, and, supposing him to have 
been the insulting challenger, she assailed 
him, first in no very gentle terms, and, 
from wordy war, in spite of his long pole, 
proceeded, very soon after, to blows. A 
third actor in this scene of mistake and 
confusion was now caused, by our hero’s 
frolicsome powers, to appear: a smith’s 
apprentice passing down the street, at- 
tracted by a voice from the castle, that 
called aloud to him to lend his assistance 
in opening a door, ran up stairs with great 
alertness, to show his understanding ofa 
lock ; while in the act of ascending, the 
fisherwoman, knocked down by the dyer 
in the heat of his fury, fell against the un- 
offending smith, who, retorting in kind, 
considerably increased the affray, The 
noise occasioned by the contests of the 
different parties for victory, who all got 
soundly drubbed, drew half the inhabie 
tants of Lisieux to the spot, and afforded 
young Alexandre an opportunity of escap- 
ing unobserved. ‘The parties being sepa- 
rated, and an inquiry instituted into the 
cause of the affray, impenetrable mystery 
attended each explanation, and the old 
castle soon had the reputation of being the 
haunt of evil spirits.’ 


We will not insert any more of Mon- 
sieur Alexandre’s adventures, since the 
British public has seen him perform 
more extraordinary feats than any Té 
corded in his litle Memoir. 
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Original Communications. 


POPOL POLS 


CRITICAL REMARKS 
ON 
ScCHILLERS’ WALLENSTEIN’s CAMP, THE Pic- 

COLOMINI, AND WALLENSTEIN’S DEATH, 

(Translated from the German for THE LITERARY 

CHRONICLE, 

ScniLLER became a poet through the 
mighty impulse of an invincible pas= 
sion that burned within his bosom. If 
in the first effusions of this impetuous 
spirit, we perceive his own personal 
feeling, with all the melody and dis- 
harmony of the terminating and press- 
ing limits of the present moment, 
through which, like a gushing stream, 
that must force its course through 
straits and rocks, he fought his way 
with classical power, we find through all 
his following productions, the same 
personal feeling, yet ina more ngble 
form, in more pleasing outlines, and in 
a less burning, but more genial, bene- 
volent colouring. The first step from 
this wild ethical state of nature, in 
which his early dramatic productions 
move like gigantic storms of Heaven, 
commenced with the second part of 
Don Carlos, in which the poet exhibits 
his poetical being, as if it were prison- 
er toa philosophical idea. But the pe- 
riod was now at hand, when, as he him- 
self says, he became a new man, pro- 
moted, by the study of philosophy, his 
innate propensity for speculation, to 
the knowledge of more profound solid 
views of life, and what here could have 
misled him, he turned to his advan- 
tuge by ardent historical researches, 
and by the aid of classical models, par- 
ticularly of Grecian antiquity. Gifted 
with a mind so extensive and profound, 
he returned anew to the dramatic 
sphere. He had now studied to ac- 
quire a knowledge of mankind, not as 
reflected in his own mind, but as found- 
ed on sage experience, and as repre- 
sented in the sober and impartial judg- 
ment of history; he had acquired a 
taste for the simplicity of the ancient 
form, and he sacrificed without hesita- 
tion, that which partly from prejudice 
he had overcome, and which in Don 
Carlos he had voluntarily abandoned as 
exceptionable. 

So arose the historical ethical drama, 
the Wallensteiniade. The outward re- 
semblance between this tragedy and 
the Grecian drama, seemed at first to 
strike ail, and was the occasion that 
comparisons and appellations for Ger- 
man poetry took place, on which Schil- 
ler himself scarcely thought, and which 
he certainly never intended. Siivern, 








for example, in his otherwise learned 
and judicious work on Schiller’s Wal- 
lenstein, referred to the tripartite of 
Grecian tragedy, and thought to per- 
ceive the same form in this drama. But 
in reflecting upon the nature of the tri- 
partite of Grecian antiquity, of which 
we have one complete, viz. Agamem- 
non by Aeschylus, it is plain, and has 
already been shewn by others in the 
most convincing manner, how little 
Schiiler’s drama is to be compared with 
such. In the Agamemnon an eventful 
fable of fate is illustrated by three 
events, each of which is again in itself 
perfect and complete ; here, in the first 
place, the camp is to be separated en- 
tirely from the poem, to which it is no- 
thing more than a prelude, or an ac- 
cessory incident; the action of the 
Piccolomini, on the contrary, is so far 
from being finished, and so deficient 
of a key-stone, that this poem can only 
be considered as the first part to the 
following, Wallenstein’s Death; and 
both only when united form a complete 
whole, as first and second part. 

It arose either from an incapability 
to comprehend the real meaning and 
inward connexion of this drama, ora 
compliance with the fickle caprice of 
the public, that, in many places, this 
noble and mighty production was 
brought upon the stage mutilated and 
curtailed, and sold for the strong lively 
original, of which scarcely one sickly 
shade remained. This lame and con- 
tracted pigmy-drama, the Piccolomini 
and Wallenstein’s Death, soldered toge- 
ther by a Mr. Vogler, for a considera- 
ble time passed for the work of Schil- 
ler, on the inferior theatres of Germae 
ny. Even in Berlin, the two first 
acts of Wallenstein’s Death have al- 
always been left out, and [ am not cer- 
tain whether this evil has yet been re- 
medied. The whole of this poetical 
production ts linked together with such 
a beautiful pleasing simphicity, that 
he who has acquired a knowledge of 
it, cannot, without a painful sensation, 
see any part of it so mutilated. In 
Weimar, this poem was brought, im- 
mediately after its first appearance, un- 
abridged in all its parts, upon the 
stage, and it is well known what an 
uncommon effect it produced : the poet 
seemed, like Prometheus, to have kin- 
dled upon earth the ethereal spark of 
poesy, and to have infused into all, a 
new feeling of poetical life, hitherto 
unexperienced. Hereit was evident, 
and none doubted it, that if Wallen- 
stein’s Death is to be properly under- 
stood and thoroughly comprehended, 





neither the Piccolomini can be want- 
ing, nor a single scene left ont without 
doing a material injury to the whole. 


Two years previous to the appear- 
ance of his Wallenstein, Schiller be- 
took himself to the study of history, im 
particular to that of the thirty years” 
war. Hence arises partly that exube~- 
rance of matter, which he could scarcely 
master, and which obliged him to fi- 
nish his poem in this uncommon com- 
pass ; hence, likewise, when he had no 
particular reasons to deviate from his- 
tory, that acute and accurately corres- 
ponding delineation of the historical 
deeds of those wild and turbulent 
times ; that freshness, truth, and fide- 
lity in the represented characters; that 
objective perspicuity in the manage- 
ment of the action, and in the whole 
picture. The first proof how deeply 
Schiller dived into the spint of that 
horror-creating epoch he gave us in— 


WALLENSTEIN’S CAMP. 

This poem, not without reason, hus 
been ranked amongst the didactic ; but 
in what plastic liveliness does instrue- 
tion appear, such as the result of war 
offers; with what force does the whole 
picture not strike, in its contents se 
deeply conceived, so vanegated, and 
so mixed, when drawn from reality ! 
Schiller placed himself here in noble 
contention with the greatest modern 
master of plastic poetry, and gamed 
with him a never-fading reputation. 
He had, without doubt, another object 
in view in laying the plan of the Camp: 
The lively, incomparable, popular 
scenes of Shakespeare’s tragedies had 
taken hold of his mind, and inspired 
him. But the intermixing of this iro- 
nical poetry seemed to him incon+ 
sistent with the uliar and more 
simple form of ancient tragedy, which 
he had adopted ; wherefore he separated 
these scenes, and layed them in ap ac- 
cessory play, going on, at the same 
time, with the larger drama, in the 
Camp, without the town of Pilsen, 
while the action of the other goes on 
within. A prologue, therefore, it can- 
nat properly be called, as it keeps pace 
with the rest of the poem. The time 
of action of both is in the forenoon, 

The real intention, in short, that the 
poet designed in this grotesque picture, 
he has told distinetly enough in the 
words of the prologue :— 

‘ His force alone to deeds of ill constrains : 
His Camp the nature of bis crime explains., 
This wild and confused mass, there~ 
fore, that could only be ruled by Wal- 
lenstein’s presence, must before 
our eyes; and the poet has effected it, 
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in fact, so truly, that the words of his- 
tory are transposed as if by enchant- 
ment, to present reality. In Wallen- 
stein’s Camp before Niiremberg, there 
were, according tothe testimony of eye 
Witnesses, at least 15,000 women, as 
many carters, soldiers’ boys, and ser- 
vants, besides 30,000 horses, the greater 
number of which were only employed 
in transporting the baggage. In Bo- 
hemia it was the same; and the gene- 
ral gave his soldiers the more liberty, 
the more ambitious his plans were, to 
execute which he endeavoured to se- 
cure to himself the support of the 
army. 

The individual characters are drawn 
with such truth, that they might pass 
for stereoty pes, and never suffer through 
age. They are so distinctly pourtrayed, 
that they cannot be misconceived : the 
pedantic serjeant, to his duty strictly 
obedient ; the far-travelled, and often- 
tempted female subtler; the daring 
presuming rifleman, the mean rustic, 
miserable in soul and body; on the 
other hand, the candour, sound sense, 
and humanity of the first carabiner, 
displayed in the discharge of his duty ; 
and the inimitable thundering denun- 
ciator in the person of the capuchin. 
That this ranting priest appears as the 
organ of an opposite party, which, at 
the imperial court, formed itself against 
the ainbitious commander, can the less 
be doubted, since we possess the posi- 
tive declaration of Schiller himself on 
that head : ‘ This priest would not dare 
to speak in this manner, if he was not 
supporied, and if it was not now the 
proper time to sound the soldiers, and 
create cabal against the general.’ 

( Te be concluded in our next.) 
' ++ 
AMERICAN MENTAL CALCULATOR. 
(POR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 

Ir will no doubt be recollected how, 
some eight or ten years ago, the literary 
and philosophical world was attracted 
by the singular phenomenon in the 
constitution of the human mind, exhi- 
bited by Zerah Colburn, a child of 
eight years of age, who, without any 
knowledge of the common rules of 
arithmetic, or even of the Arabic nume- 
rals, possessed, as if intuitively, the 
singular faculty of solving, with faci- 
lity, the most complicated arithmetical 
questions. This case, baffling the 
doctrines of Locke and his disciples, 
produced much ingenious speculation 
at the time, without its ever having 
been satisfactorily ascertained whether 
the correctness of Zerah Colburn’s an- 
swers to the questions proposed to him 








for solution, depended on a process of 
reasoning or on intuition. 

George Bidder, a Devonshire boy, 
was another mental calculator, who was 
equally, if not more astonishing than 
the American calculator. Both these 
youths were, however, distinguished by 
their precocity, and the extraordinary 
memory and faculties of Zerah Col- 
burn did not strengthen with his years. 
Whether this may be the case with 
Bidder remains yet to be determined ; 
but as he is now educating at Edin- 
burgh, some solution of a phenomenon 
so singular may perhaps hereafter be 
developed. 

We have been led to these remarks 
from seeing in a recent United States’ 
paper, the National Intelligencer, an 
account of another mental calculator, 
who differs in some respects from the 
boys we have mentioned, and bears 
some affinity to the well-known Jede- 
diah Buxton, Thisis a young man, 
about twenty-five years of age, of the 
name of Beojamin Cubbage, who, 
owing to the humble situation of his 
parents and his own defective vision, 
was prevented from receiving the ele- 
mentary principles of education. He 
can neither read nor write, and is in 
fact ignorant of the letters of the alpha- 
bet. He has been engaged for several 
years as an ore washer at the iron works 
in the vicinity of Luray, in Shenan- 
doah county :— 

‘The extraordinary memory and facul- 
ties of Cubbage do not appear to have de- 
veloped themselves at an early period of 
his lite, but, for the last five or six years, 
have been in a state of gradual progres- 
sion. ‘This Cubbage, from calculating in- 
terest on small sums of money, the num- 
ber of minutes and seconds in a given pe- 
riod, the number of inches in a given dis- 
tance, and questions of similar import, has 
advanced to the most abtrusive arithmeti- 
cal propositions, in the solution of which 
ordinary men, aided by algebra, find 
much difficulty. His mode of operating 
is novel, though susceptible in most cases 
of explanation. In multiplication, he ap- 
pears to dissect the sum proposed, thereby 
increasing the number of multiplicands or 
multipliers, yet lessening the number of 
figures ineach ; for example, when asked 
the square of 57,534,345, he answered 
with precision, 1,408,828,954,579,025, 
and when requested to explain his mode 
of proceeding, observed, that he multi- 
plied 37,534,345 successively — by 
37,000,000—500,000—34,000 —345, and 
that the several products, when added to- 
gether, made the square or the number 
proposed. ‘*There is no method,” says 
the gentleman who gives this account, 
‘by which I could make you sensible of 
the powers of this extraordinary man, as 
conveniently as by enumerating a few of 





re 


_ many Intricate questions that haye 
een proposed and solved by him; but 

fearful of encroaching on your columns, 
will only observe, that he can extract the 
square or cube root of any sum of eight or 
ten figures, and has uniformly answered 
every question presented, embracing most 
of the propositions purely arithmetical 
that have appeared in the different papers 
during the last year. I have at different 
times given him the dimensions of circles 

ellipses, triangles, trapezoids, spheres, 
cones, and frustras of cones, and have 
found his answer of the contents uniformly 
correct, and, what is more astonishing, 
from the courses and distances of a surve 

of land, he can give you the area. Whe- 
ther would education have trammelled or 
expanded the energy of this man’s mind? 
And what might now be anticipated from 
instruction ? 

‘ ‘These are questions worthy the atten- 
tion of the metaphysician. Unedurated 
and humble the sphere in which he 
moves, the powers of his own genius and 
observation have given him correct ideas 
of the relative position and movements of 
the sun, moon, and earth, and also ena- 
bled him to calculate solar and lunar 
eclipses. Ben, like other geniuses, has 
his peculiarities, is fonder of mental than 
bodily labour, speculates more on matter 
than man, and, in all human probability, 
will keep the ‘*even tenor of his way” for 
years to come, die, and be remembered in 
his neighbourhood as an old fellow, or at 
best an almanack maker.’ 








Original Poetry. 


PLL OL L H 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE IRISH. 


The three following pieces, on the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, have been selected from 
at Jeast twenty poetical effusions that have been 
submitted to us. They are by three different 
correspondents ; and tiie second of theim is by 
«a female in very humble lite :— 

I. 
SWEET minstrel, awake! thou no longer must 
slumber 

In grief o’er the ashes that thousands have 

wept 5 

‘Tis Misery calls thee, with dread voice of 

thunder, 

T’ awaken soft Pity, that so long hath slept. 


Tis not the war-cry round Albion yelling, 
Or the trump of stern Justice asserting her 
laws ! 
But, oh! ‘tis the shrieks of Hibernia, compel- 
ling 
Thy notes to resound in Humanity’s cause. 


Behold, how the shafts of pale famine are fly- 
ing, 
Impell’d by the whirlwind’s tempestuous 
breath, : 
Ten thousand brave warriors already are lying» 
Resigning their souls to the dark shades of 
death. 
But say, shall they fall unpitied, forsaken ? 
Whose bosoms, the bulwark of Albions 
shore, 
The swords of proud Gallia never have shaken, 
Or extinguish’d the fame their ancestors 
bore. 
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Should that arm, that so oft hath resisted the 
yoke ; 
The great tyrant of France would have plac’d 
on our necks, a 
Sink nerveless "neath Famine’s too venomous 


stroke, 
'T would stain the bright beam that our coun- 


try decks. 


Captur’d nations and arms a fair trophy may 
raise, 
And shel a bright splendour of glory around ; 
But all those high honours intended for praise, 
Aregardless ingratitude brings to the ground. 


O England, forget not who gave thee the name, 
That fair as the day star on Liberty shone, 
When Victory, thrilling the loud trump of 

fame, 
Told nations the freedom of Gallia was won. 


The wreath of thy general never will fade, 
Or sink in oblivion to wither and die, 
While cheerful ’s the sunshine of peace that he 


made, 
And the song of the minstrel exalts him on 
high. 


He’s a son of Hibernia, and proud the con- 
fession, 
That tells of a name thou’rt prouder to hear: 
It stands like a gem of high boast to each na- 
tion, 
His exploits are thine own, but were register’d 
there. 


Remember his name, then, nor let dread starva- 
tion 
Subdue those proud breasts that were proof 
against steel; 
But, oh! while we’ve money and bread in our 
nation, 
Philanthropy ever must teach us to feel. 


Look! look! o'er the mountains more black 
than the thunder 
Or the whirlwind, the goddess of Pestilence 
stalks, 
Rejoicing to tear such proud structures asun- 
der, 
And huri desolation wherever she walks.: 


Lo! the mother all pale, o’er her children weep- 


ing, 
Whom hunger hath snatch’d to a happier 
shore, 
Looks silently on them, as if Nature were sleep- 
ing’ 
But, alas! from that sleep they shall waken 
ho more. 
O weep not! for soon, too, the cold hand of 
death, 
That lull’d thy dear offspring in endless re- 
pose, 


Shall charm to dull silence those organs of 
breath, 
And freeze ev’ry stream thro’ thy bosom that 
flows. 
O where then’s the place that our warriors bred, 
That pour’d forth her millions to strengthen 
Our cause ? 
Give ear to the minstrel, soon he'll cry ‘it is 
dead,’ 
~ with it our statesmen, our soldiers, our 
auWws, 


And shall then those limbs that so long hath 
wrought, 
Untam’d by the snows or the wintry hail, 
And chieftains that many a hard feild have 
fought, ; 


Now lifeless lie bleaching expos'd to the gale! 
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Alas ! they are fainting, their bosoms are break- 


ing, 
Once hard as the rocks that encompass their 
isle! 
But O, while the tongue of distress is yet 
speaking, 
Let England shed o’er them humanity’ssmile. 
Cita aiitiaiall Ss. H. 
II. 
‘ Know ye the land’ where the shamrock’s green 
blossom 
Blooms ever with verdure, unchanged as the 
hearts 
Of its sons, where freedom excites the warmed 
bosom, 


That at glory will beat, and at tyranny starts. 

Oh, yes! ‘tis Hibernia, once proud and resplen- 
dant, 

With chiefs ofits own and great Liberty’s smile ; 

Which all virtues conspired to make brave, 
independent, 

And Heaven looked down on the Emerald Isle- 


Where the men boldly fought for their rights 
and their honour,— 

Wished to live its protector, or else nobly to die; 

And its maidens, like flowrets, bloomed beau- 
teous upon her, 

With peace in their hearts, and soft love in 
their eye ; 

Where the chords of the harp sounded notes to 
the glory 

Ofitsheroes departed,who could foemen beguile; 

While the minstrel’s eye spoke each line of his 
story, 

Which beamed with high praise for the Emerald 
Isle. 


But time hath rolled, and her states are forsaken ; 

The chiefs that she loved are all sunk to the 
grave : 

The heroes once dreaded can never awaken,— 

Till the day when the monarch must rise with 
the slave; 

Base fraud ’twas destroyed thee, or Britain had 
never | 


Thrown her trammels about thee, too galling a | 


chain. 

Ah! my prayer is that Heaven thy bonds yet 
will sever, 

And restore them to happiness—glory, again. 


Thy hearts are yet brave, and thy sons are yet 
prouder, 

By oppression but roused, untamed the brave 
soul, 

And Hibernia may rise from the woes which 
enshroud her, 

And her rights be restored from the land they 
were stole. 

But doubtful the cause still I fear slowly rallies; 

For of tyranny’s victims so num’rous thc pile, 

That war, rapine, and sorrow would spread o’er 
its vallies, 

And misery dwell in the Emerald Isle. 


What! misery dwell ?—=why, she dwells there 
already ; 

For starvation has fixed in the centre her throne, 

And her once happy children look wretched and 
needy, 

While the hushed harp is tiled for sad poverty’s 
moan : 

The land which enslaved her would willingly 
lighten 

Her load of affliction, and aid her awhile ; 

But no gold can assist, nor their charity brighten 

The cloud that o’crshadows the Emerald Isle. 


My heart cannot say—thou wert cherished in 
Erin ; 


' For half Sazon—I'm living attached to the two; 
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Though thy manners I love—noble, proud, yet 
endearing, 

That I wished I belonged wholly, Erin, to you. 

Oh! then had I the power which meek charity 
blesses, 

That to Sorrow’s pale cheek brings content's 
happy smile, 

With what ecstacy, fervour, would fleet thy dis- 


tresses, 
And I would live blessed in the Emerald Isle. 
a i ee ee M. B. 
Hil. 


To Erin, to Erin! has charity flown : 

The cries of the famished have struck on her 
ears : 

She heard the fiend famine mocking their groan, 

And she flew like an angel, her eyes all in tears. 


Her children came round her, and Jean were 
their forms ; 

And pale were their cheeks, for hope had de- 
parted : 

But she was their rainbow, that shown in their 
bosoms, 

And her rays cheer'd the souls of the poor 
broken-hearted. 

Oh, land of deep sorrow, whose children have 
long 

By the spirit of tumult and suffering been 
blighted, 

May your clime soon be bright as your own 
minstrel's song,* 

Since the genius of Britain to succour his 
alighted. 


May your fields yield you crops; may yoar 
homes yield you rest ; 

May your country be free from bloodshed aad 
danger ; 

May Heaven simile upon you, and man make 
you blessed, 

As the pride of your sons and the envy of the 
Stranger ; 

May your commerce then flourish, and indgs- 
try make 

Yourchildren as wealthy as now they are brave; 

Muy happiness never your bosoms forsake, 

Whilst the genius of Ehgland stands by yeu to 
save, HeoL. 


—— 








Sine Arts. 


Se 


PANORAMA OF CORFU. 
‘Know ye the land where the cypress and 
myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their 
clime? 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the 
turtle, 
Now melt intosorrow, now madden to crime? 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine 
Where the tlowers ever blossow, the beanis ever 
shine? 
* « o + oe ® tl e 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of 
the sky, 
In colour tho’ varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye.’ 
LoRD Byron —Bride of Abydos. 
‘ The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece " 
Down Juan. 
Opte, in one of his lectures,+ after stat- 
ing that the principal branches in 


painting consist of * drawing, colouring, 


chiaroscuro aod composition;’ has 
added that ‘thejr immediate purpose is 
* Moore. 


+ Lecture 1, p. 10, 1809. 
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te produce illusion, deception, or the 
true bodily effect of thiugs on the or- 
gans of sight.” This being the case, 
how much are our Panoramas neglected 
as paintings, though justly esteemed as 
beautiful works of art. Pliny has told 
us that the Jupiter, or rather Alexan- 
der in the character of Jupiter, by 
Apelles, was so real that the hand 
seemed to shoot forth, and the light- 
ning absolutely to dart out of the pic- 
ture; this is certainly beautiful, and, 
in pictures taken more immediately 
from human life, is frequently visible : 
witness some, and indeed most of the 
heads of Rembrant, and the figures of 
Rafaelle. But to produce this effect 
in landscape is very different ; because 
views from nature are seldom of a suf- 
ficient size to produce illusion, though 
they may create an acknowledgment of 
their resemblance to their original. I 
have seen landscape paintings that have, 
as it were, indissolubly fixed my gaze 
in astonishinent and admiration of their 
powerful beauty ; though their compo- 
ment parts have been too minute to 
cause any feeling like deception. The 
panoramas have, in this instance, a de- 
«ided superiority over most other kinds 
of painting. The reality of their ap- 
yearance is quite wonderful. I per- 
fectly remember, when I wasa boy, ex- 
pressing a wish on my first witnessing 
one of these exhibitions, to be permit- 
ted to go down and walk upon the green 
grass; and, but the other day, there 
was an elderly gentleman present at the 
game time as myself, who could not 
ibly comprehend where the paint- 
ing commenced. [| endeavoured to ex- 
plain to him that it was a flat surface, 
and that all the effect was produced by 
colouring and drawing. —* But, sir,” he 
argued, * those mountains must be at a 
distance.’—It is an entire optical decep- 
tion, the whole picture is perfectly per- 
pendicular, and that part which appears 
most distant iseq ually near with the most 
prominent figure in the fore-ground. 
The old gentleman began to mum- 
ble something about ‘ hoaxing’ and 
‘impossible,’ and stalked out of the 
room as unsatisfied as when he entered 
it. Although this story may seem ra- 
ther redundant in a criticism on the 
fine arts, yet it may tend, in some 
measure, to illustrate how far the de- 
_Jusion is practicable on a man who is 
not a connoisseur. 

The panorama of which I am about 
‘to speak, is a view of the island and 
city of Corfu, now exhibiting in the 
‘Strand. For the readier introduction 
of figures, the painters have represent- 





ed the neighbouring Greeks, &c. as- 
sembled at the feast Della Madon- 
na. On entering the room, [ was 
immediately struck with the general 
tone and harmony of the painting. 
It was a gloomy morning, occasion- 
allyrelieved by gleams of sunshine—a 
day which [ think more adapted to 
set off the beauties of a panorama 
than one of unclouded brilliancy. 
The alternate light and darkness into 
which the picture is thrown has a 
very natural and pleasing effect. The 
coup d’ceil which the scene presents, 
on coming into the room of the 
present exhibition, is highly interest- 
ing. We are standing in the island of 
Corfu—the ancient Corcyra, where the 
seeds of that dissension were partly 
nourished, which afterwards terminat- 
ed in the Peloponnesian war, whose 
origin and procedure have been so ably 
traced by the pen of Thucydides, On 
every side are views which canrot fail 
to interest the classic reader: there is 
the shore where Ulysses was wrecked 
off the island of Calypso, and the 
island rock (marked No. 61 in the 
chart), known by the name of the ship 
of Ulysses. —See Book 13 of the Odys- 
sey. There are Actium and Leucadia, 
Nos. 50 and 52,—and who knows not 
their stories? But it would be endless 
to expatiate on a theme like this; suf- 
fice it to say, that the spectator feels, 
at least if I may judge of the feelings 
of others by my own, as though he were 
treading on hallowed ground,—hallow- 
ed by the recollections of past glory 
and greatness,—hallowed by every tie 
that binds the free to the free,—by 
every thing that can entice the lovers 
of arts, of courage, or of liberty, and 
by thoughts that must awaken them to 
a participation in those sentiments that 
once warmed the breasts of the noble 
and generous possessors of the Grecian 
soil. 

The whole of this painting is so ex- 
cellent that it is no easy task to select 
an opening point. The rich tints of 
the foreground, the correctness of the 
costume, elegance of the figures, the 
architectural correctness of the build- 
ings, the beautiful transparency of 
the tideless waters, that extend like a 
clear mirror reflecting the varied tints 
of earth and heaven, the distant moun- 
tains that melt into clear sky, are all 
exquisite, and must be seen to be felt; 
and cold, indeed, were the heart that 
could view such scenes unmoved. 

But, in order to singularize particu- 
lar beauties or defects, it will be neces- 
sary to detach individual portions of the 





————— 
picture. First, however, I will observe 

that the figures, in general, are well 
drawn and as well coloured; the dispo- 
sition of hght and shade is throughout 
managed with great skill. Thecostumes 
of the various nations are faithfully and 
beautifully given, but the forms are all 
a great deal too large to harmonize 
with the surrounding scenery. *¢ Ve. 
nice,’ though in effect and as a paint- 
ing decidedly inferior to * Corfu,’ had 
an undoubted advantage over it in the 
management of the figures. They 
corresponded with the buildings mach 
better. Many people, I know, object. 
ed to the confused mass of populace 
that was crowded together in the square 
of St. Mark; but, perhaps, that very 
confusion was rather advantageous tinan 
otherwise. The people appeared to be 
really nroving, and, in turning round, 
I frequently started back so coms 
pletely did the bustle of the scene de- 
ceive me. It produced the same effect 
on several others. For my own part, 
[ should be better pleased were the 
characters omitted altogether, or but 
sparingly introduced. The stillness 
of the room, when there are no ladies 
there who will talk, accords so well 
with the scene, that these motionless 
and speechless groups, in attitudes of 
dancing and singing, seem to intrude, 
and immediately bring back to our re- 
collection that we are sitting in a room 
in the Strand, instead of a balcony in 
Corfu, where our hearts had been this 
half hour; the picture before us is as 
beautiful as ever,——but it is the mere 
picture :— 


“Tis Greece, but living Greece no more.” 
GIAOUR. 


No. 7, the *‘ Proto Papa of Parga,’ is 
very beautiful; as also are 6 and 8, 
the former, a group of females of Cor- 
fu; the latter, a ‘dark Suliote,’ equip- 
ped in his national ‘shaggy capote.’ 
There is a Greek girl near some Sulie 
otes (No. 10), who is in a silting pos- 
ture, with her face leaning on her hand; 
the whole of this figure is replete with 
Grecian grace and Grecian sweetness. 
No. 31, a * Dervise,’ forms a striking 
contrast with the drunken Greeks on 
his left (30) ; they are both exccllent in 
their way. The lounge of the Eng- 
glish sailors in a crowd, who are wit- 
nessing the eternal ‘Punch and Judy, 
is a true and speaking portrait. — The 
effect of the town, with the flag-tiara’d 
citadel, arising from its centre like a 
throned monarch, is admirably execut- 
ed; the palace of the governor (43) 18 
well drawn. The mountains and sea 
and sky I have before mentioned ; 
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though 1 might be almost tempted to 
recur to them, so exquisitely are they 
represented, The verdureis, perhaps, 
not quite so good, but that may pro- 
ceed not so much from anv defect of 
its own, as from the contrast with the 
beauty of the rest. But No. 12! how 
could I pass over No 12? unless, in- 
deed, to reserve it for a bon bouche,— 
it isa flag of the Seven Ionian Islands: 
the various armorial bearings of the se- 
yeral states encircle the royal standard 
of Britain. ‘The\roughnes of the draw- 
ings on the flag is completely what one 
sees in a real one; the beauty of the 
folds, together with the transparency 
of the muslin, through the upper part 
of which the distant monntains are just 
visible, render this one object equal, if 
not superior, to any other in the pic- 
ture; indeed I may say to any thing of 
the kind that I ever.saw. I trust that 
the painter will have respect enough 
for his fame to preserve, if possible, 
such a beautiful specimen of his ta- 


lent. he Gs ae 








Che Mrama, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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Kina’s THEATRE.—Mr. Ebers, the 
publicespirited proprietor of this the- 
atre, has attempted to open it for three 
nights a-week; but such is the force 
of custom and the arrangements of the 
nobility, that it was found the third 
night would not, at present, ensure suf- 
ficient patronage; it has, therefore, 
been abandoned. The house has, ge- 
nerally, been very well attended, and 
some of the inost popular operas and 
ballets have been well performed. 

Haymarket THeatTre. — A new 
farce has been produced at this theatre, 
entitled Peter Fin ; or, a New Road to 
Brighton. It is avowedly adapted 
from the French, and is founded on 
the following incidents :— 

Peter Fin (Mr. Liston) is a fishmonger 
of fortune, who never saw the sea, and 
leaves off business in consequence of a 
magnificient bequest left him and_ his 
daughter, on condition they never sleep 
under the same roof with a certain cousin, 
Henry Turtleton (Mr. Baker), who would, 
on the occurrence of such an event, be en- 
titled to dispossess his more fortunate re- 
Jatives of the fortune, from which he had 
been disinherited for some youthful frolics. 
Peter, as before observed, had never seen 
the sea, but always had an unconquerable 
desire to visit the shores of that element, 
from which he had derived his former 
consequence in trade. An old friend, 

fr. Morgan (Mr. Younger), with whom 
he had planned a trip to Brighton, disap- 
points him, but promises to send a young 


man instead, as Fin’s guide to Brighton. 
Cousin Frederick Gower (Mr. Johnson) 
avails himself of this circumstance, gets 
his friend Harry Turtleton to pass himself 
off on Peter for Morgan’s substitute, who, 
after driving the old fishmonger and his 
daughter great part of the night in a close 
carriage round the environs of London, 
lands him in Bedford Square, which Fin 
mistakes for Brighton. ‘There the disin- 
herited cousin, introduced under the dis- 
guise of a French nobleman, prevails on 
Peter and Harriet (Mrs. Garrick) to sleep 
at his supposed marine villa, and by 
which means their fortune is forfeited ; 
but, on the cousin’s offering to share it 
with the lady, the fishmonger is reconciled, 
and, after a number of whimsical mis- 
takes, arising from Fin’s supposing Lon- 
don to be Brighton, he joins in the laugh 
against himself, and agrees to set off with 
the new married couple on a real visit to 
the marine pavilion, 


The plot of this piece is slight, and 
the dialogue without nruch point or 
smartness; but the situations are good, 
and afford frequent sources of laugh- 
ter. The great attraction is Liston, 
whose rich humour and apparent sim- 
plicity finds ample scope in the persoui- 
fication of Peter Fin. His eagerness 
to * see the sea,’ his dread to bathe in 
it, as ‘all the fishes would know him,’ 
and his embarrassment when in com- 
pany with a French count, whom he 
could not understand, are eminently 
ludicrous: nor ought we to omit his 
preparing himself for Brighton, by tak- 
ing Cook’s Voyages with him, or his 
disappointment on sallying forth, from 
what he conceived, one of the streets 
at Brighton, and finding himself in 
Broad Street, St. Giles, when he 
had snuffed the sea-air, and, though 
in Bedford Square, been prevented 
from sleeping by the roaring of the 
sea, which was, ‘for all the world, like 
the fish-carts going to Billingsgute.’ 
The other characters were well sustain- 
ed, and the piece was very favourably 
received. It is said to have been ‘done 
into English’ by a Mr. Jones, of Edin- 
burgh. 

Encuish Opera House. — We 
thought that the very strong company at 
this theatre must draw good audiences, 
and we have not been disappointed. 
Indeed, the attractions are such as to 
ensure them. In the variety which we 
never fail to find here, we were particu- 
larly pleased with the Duenna, which 
has been very strongly cast. Pear- 
man, Mr. J. Bland, Mr. Broadhurst, 
Miss Carew, and Miss Povey, filled 
the principal vocal parts, and executed 
the songs in the happiest style. Isaac 





Mendoza was sustained by that little 








favourite, Clara Fisher, with the most 
laughable effect. We are sorry to 
learn that this astonishing little actress, 
‘In wit a man, simplicity a child,’ 
will only perform a few nights longer, 
in consequence of her country engage- 
ments. Asa comic performer, she is 
excellent, notwithstanding the injury 
sometimes to the illusion on account 
of her juvenile appearance, Mr, Cal- 
laghan’s Father Paul was a piece of 
excellent acting. 

On Wednesday, the opera of Love 
in a Village was performed, when a 
new debutante, a pupil of Mr. F, 
Welsh, sustained the character of Ro- 
setta. The young lady, whose name, 
we understand, is Lanaghies, possesses 
a good figure, expressive eyes, and very 
pleasing features. Her voice is rather 
powerful, yet sweet and well modu. 
lated. She was encored in two of her 
songs, and in the duet with Pearman, 
‘ Together let us range the fields.’ The 
Young Meadows of this actor was very 
well sustained, and he was encored in 
several airs, as was Mr. Broadhurst 
(Eustace), in *‘ O believe meif all those 
endearing young charms,’ which he ine 
troduced. Mr. Bartley, who never 
fails in any character, so ideptified 
himself with Justice Woodcock, as to 
render it one of the most natural efforts 
of acting we almost ever saw. Miss 
Kelly’s Madge was not her best cha- 
racter, and yet we have seldom seen a 
better Madge. Indeed, the whole 
opera, combining as it did such a great 
body of comic and vocal talent, could 
not fail of being well acted. On 
Thursday night the opera was repeat- 
ed; after which Clara Fisher perform- 
ed Little Pickle in the Spotled Child, 
one of the few characters in which her 
diminutive stature is' in her favour; 
and she romped, pouted, danced, and 
sung with all that ease and spirit which 
she so peculiarly possesses. 

VAUXHALL.—The new attractions 
given by the proprietors to this fairy 
land ; their attention to secure the re- 
spectability and comfort of the com- 
pany ; wd the liberality and moderate 
charges in regard to wine and refresh 
ments, have had the effect of giving 
Vauxhall a popularity it perhaps never 
before possessed. 

In order to accommodate the you 
er brances of society in the metropolis 
during the midsummer vacation, a jue 
venile fete was given here on Sate 
night, when some new amusements 
were prepared. Upwardsof four thou- 
sand persons were present, and it was 
pleasant to see the happy faces of the 
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javenile crowd, and the eagerness with 
which they hastened from one novelty 
to another. 


Literature and Science. 

Mr. O° Meara.—lt having been re- 
marked in one of the morning papers, 
that there were some striking cotnci- 
dences in Napoleon in Exile and the 
Manuscript de UIsle d’ Elbe, published 
in 1818, Mr. O'Meara has given the 
following explanation, which shows that 
he has been pretty active in converting 
his residence with Bonaparte into a 
good literary account. He says,— 

‘The Manuscrit de V'Isle d’ Elbe was 
dictated by Napoleon at St. Helena, in 
the month of March, 1818, and sent by 
me to a friend in London, about the mid- 
dle of that month, who consigned it to 
Mr. Ridgway for publication. The ori- 

inal manuscript, in the handwriting of 
Se. Denis, one of Napoleon’s premiers 
walets de chambre, with some corrections 
in that of Count Montholon, now in my 

ssession, you are perfectly at liberty to 
inspect whenever you may think proper 
to do so. 

‘In the “ Letters from the Cape of 
Good Hope,” also published by Ridg- 
way, (of which, and of the Aanuscrit de 
VIsie d’ Elbe, | am the proprietor), you 
~will also find several passages to coincide 
with others in my last work, as they were, 
with a few exceptions, dictated bo Napo- 
leon; but as he, for obvious reasons, did 
not wish that either of these works should 
be known to have proceeded direct from 
Longwood, one was written so as to ap- 

ear to have been composed at Elba, and 
the other at the Cape of Good Hope.’ 


he Wee. 


Dl el 


Ovid's Pen.—\sabella, wife of John 
Sapolya, shewed Peter Angelo Buar- 
geus Ovid's silver pen, found in 1540, 
under the ruins of an old wall, at Bel- 
grade, with the inscription Ovidiu Na- 
sonis Calamus. 

The advertisement of a mad doctor 
in a provinetal paper, begins with the 
following words: ‘ Worthy the atten- 
tion of the msane L . 

* Singular calculation of the value of 
the Rhenish wine, which has been for 
nearly two centuries in a cellar at Bre- 
men, Called the rose. The five hogs- 
heads of wine were purchased, in 1624, 
for 1,200 frances, dollars, 240, which, 
if put out at compound interest, 

















each ‘hogshead would now be worth 
5,752,686,622 crowns: a bottle of this 
precious, wine would cost 21,799,480 
francs; a wine-ylass 2,723,808 francs ; 
and one drop (reckoning 1000 drops 
to the glass) 10,880 francs, or 2,176 
dollars. 


ete ame 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
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A word or two on the Ladies’ Statue, the con- 
clusion of the Critique on Schiller, a Gallic Me- 
lody, and the Sea Boy's Farewell to the Family 
Fleet, in our next. 
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Avdbetisements. 


This day is published, Part II., 8vo. price 7s. 
hoards, 
LECTURES on the DOCTRINE 
of the HOLY TRINITY. 
By EDWARD ANDREWS, LL.D. 
Minister of Beresford Chapel, Walworth. 


London: Printed for KINGSBURY, PaRBURY, 
and ALLEN, Leadenhall Street ; of whom may 
be had, 


Part I. price 7s. which completes the Work. 





Theatrical Portraits. 
On Monday will be published, handsomely 
printed in foolscap 8vo. 
PORTRAITS (in Verse), of the 
LEADING PERFORMERS: with other Poems. 
By HARRY STOE VAN DYK, Esa. 
Printed for JoHN MILLER, Fleet Street ; 


SIMPKIN and MARsHALL, Stationers’ Court; 
and CHAPPELL and Son, Royal Exchange. 





Early in September will be published, 


THE BRIDALOF DUNAMERE, 
and LOST AND WON, Two Tales. 
By REGINA MARIA ROCHE, 

Author of the Children of the Abbey, &c. 3 vols. 

Printed for A.K. NEwMan & Co. Leadenhall 
Street. 

The foltowing will appear this Autumn: 

CHILDREN OF THE ABBEY, 9th Edition, 4 
vols. 

MAacrimMMON, a Highland Tale, by the Author 
of Redmond the Rebel, and St. Kathleen, 4 vols. 

WHAT SHALL BE, SHALL BE, a Novel, by 
Mrs. Meeke, 4 vols. 

THEODORE CyYPHON, or the Jew, by George 
Walker, new Edition, corrected, 3 vols. 

Moscow, or the Grandsire, an Historical 
Tale, 3 vols. 

ALICE, or Infidelity, a Tale of the World, by 
Grace Hume, 5 vols. 


TRULY INTERESTING MODE 
or IMPARTING FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
—A Professor, Author of a highly-approved 
French Grammar, requests leave to inform La- 
dies and Gentlemen desirous of acquiring speedy 
knowledge of Foreign Languages, that he has 
discovered a. new and easy Mode of imparting 
them, by which be pledges himself to teach 
persons of either sex to speak French or Ger- 
man in three months; to read, translate, and 
write correctly in twelve lessons.—Apply at 
bis residence, or by Letters, post-paid, directed 
W, 134, late 136, Strand, near Waterloo 
Bridge. 

AFFIDAVIT from D. P. Esq. R. N—Mid- 
dlesex to wit.—D*** P*#**, of the Royal 
Navy, maketh oath and saith, that, under the 
tuition of Mr. W——, he was enabled, without 
the slightest previous knowledge of the German 
Language, to translate by himself, with ease, 
in the short space of five Lessons, Burgher’s 
beautiful Poem ent:tled Leonora. Sworn at 
the Guildhall of London, this 12th day of Fe- 





bruary, 1822, beforeme, MAGNAY, Mayor. | 
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This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. ures 
16s. 6d. 2m0. Price 
CURIOSITY; a NOVEL 
JOAN DE: LUCE. 
Printed for A. K. NgwMan & Co. denh: 
Street. >: Ualtentan 
The folowing will appear this Summer - 
Who Is THE BRIDEGROOM ? or Naptial Dis. 
coveries, by Mrs. Green, 3.vols. >. - 
TALES OF A TOURIST, by Miss Lefanu, 4 vols: 
TRACY THE POET, a Sketch from Life, 4 vois. 
THE ScaRLET HANDKERCHIEF, by the Author 
of Zelica the Creole, 3 vols. 
A SKETCH OF HER Own Circ_e, by Miss 
Russell, 3 vols, 
THE UNCLEs, or Selfishness and Liberality, 
by Zara Wentworth, 3 vols. 
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Price 8d.in London and its Environs, or free by 
post, Is. ‘ 

THE MUSE"IM, No. XIII. publish. 
ed 20th July, and continued weekly, contains: 

Reviews of O’Meara’s Napoleon in Exile~ 
Cotman’s Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy—Hazlitt’s Table Talk, or Original Es- 
says, vol. I1—Richardson’s Tour along the 
Mediterranean. 

Letter from Paris, No. VI. 

Walks in London, No. Il. 

Relative Advantages of Beauty and Accom- 
plishments, No. II. 

Critical Retrospective Review of celebrated 
writers from the time of Homer. 

Table Tattle, No. IIT. 

Statae of Achilles in Hyde Park. 

Poetry : Agnes, a Dramatic Scene. 

Fine Arts: The Exhibition—British Institu- 
tion —Borgian Museum at Naples. . 

The Drama: English Opera House. 

Varieties: Lacon Loquitur, Improved Treat- 
ment of Fractures, Military Tactics, Literary 
Announcements, &c. &c. 

Published by J. MILLER, 69, Fleet Street, 
London, every Saturday ; and may also be had 
of all Booksellers, Newsmen, Postmasters, &c. 





This day is published (and will be continued 
weekly), price only Fourpence, or Stamped 
and sent free by Post, price Sevenpence, No. 
III. of the 


LITERARY REGISTER of the 
FINE ARTS, SCIENCES, and BELLES LET- 
TRES. 

This publication contains elaborate Critiques 
on all subjects connected with the Fine Arts 
and Reviews of New Books and the Drama, to- 
gether with various Miscellaneous, Literary, 
and Scientific Matter; and being independent 
of Booksellers and Party, both Artists and Au- 
thors may rely upon the most scrupulous can- 
dour being maintuined in the criticisms. 

Although only half the price of other Weekly 
Literary Publications, it is printed in the same 
style, and contains a larger quantity oi Letter 
press. 

Orders received by all News Venders, and % 
the Office, No. 3, Bride Court, Blackfriars» 
where Communications to the Editor may be 
addressed. 

——————— 


London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strands 
two doors East of Exeter Change; ta whom 4 
tisements and communications ‘ for the Editar’ {pow 
paid) are to be addressed. Svld also by Souter, Td 
St. Paul's Church Yard; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H. and W. &nith, 42, Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square. and 192, Strand; Booth, 
Duke Street. Portland Place; Chapple, Pall wry? ; 
by the Bonksellers at the Royal Exchange; 1d Y 
all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Printed °V 
Daridson. Old Boswell Court. Carey Strect —Pur 








lished in New York by Mr. Seaman. 














